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PROTESTANT SEPARATE SCHOOLS IN CATHOLIC 
QUEBEC. 


IN no respect, in what we call free countries, is there a more 
general disregard of the feelings, not to say the rights, of re- 
ligious minorities than in the matter of education. It is both 
pleasant and profitable, therefore, to glance at the exceptions to 
this rule. In a previous number* I set forth, in a brief way, 
the history and import of the law of Ontario in regard to the 
establishment and maintenance of denominational schools; in this 
article I purpose dealing with the educational code of Quebec as 
it. affects the Protestant minority, and in that regard it would 
be difficult to find a better example of equitable dealing. Dr. 
Robins, a prominent Protestant educationist, in his report as 
principal of the McGill Normal School to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, says: 

**T should do less than justice to leading politicians of all shades in this 
province were I not to state my admiration of the attitude they maintain towards 
education. During an association of more than thirty years with the public 
education of Quebec—an association which has repeatedly brought me, a suitor 
on behalf of education, into contact with men of influence of all political parties— 
I have found an universal desire for the spread of popular education, a willing- 
ness to listen patiently to the views of practical educators, a wide love of fair play 
for the educational rights of the minority, and a determination to hold the 
precious interest of education aloof from the turbulent arena of political party 
strife.” + 

The school lawt in force in Quebec when the Canadian Con- 
federation was formed in 1867 provided that the religious minority 
in any municipality might, for educational purposes, separate 

*THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, April, 1889, article, ‘‘A Canadian Example.” 


t Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the Province of Quebec for the 
year 1886-7. t Consolidated Statutes of Quebec, 1860, cap. 15. 
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themselves from the majority, establish a school or schools of 
their own, and elect trustees for the management of the same. 
On their doing so they were entitled to a proportionate share 
of the amount derived from the local school tax and of the gen- 
eral school fund. If dissatisfied with the arrangement in vogue 
for the recovery and distribution of the local assessment, they 
had authority to levy on and collect from the dissidents the 
necessary school rates. The law required the corporations of the 
cities of Quebec and Montreal to appoint twelve school commis- 
sioners, six of whom were to be Catholics and six Protestants, 
‘forming two separate and distinct corporate bodies for the di- 
rection of the schools of their respective religious beliefs; and 
further, that the treasurer of each of the said cities should pay 
to the respective school boards thus constituted, in proportion to 
the population of the religious persuasion represented by such 
boards, a sum equal to the amount apportioned to each city out 
of the common school fund of the province. The general control 
of education was vested in a council and superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, appointed by the lieutenant-governor in Council. 
No provision existed for the representation of the religious 
minority on the Council of Public Instruction. The superior 
education fund was distributed by the superintendent, subject to 
the approval of the government; and, although a share was 
given to Protestant institutions, there was no stipulation to that 
effect in the statute. 

Such was the law at the date of confederation ; and, speaking 
of it, the late Sir John Rose (a former associate of the Vice- 
President of the United States in the well-known firm of Mor- 
ton, Rose & Co.) said in one of his union speeches: 


‘* Now we, the Protestant minority ot Lower Canada, cannot forget that 
whatever right of separate education we have was accorded to us in the most 
unrestricted way before the union of the provinces (of Upper and Lower Canada, 
in 1841), when we were in a minority and entirely in the hands of the French 
population. We cannot forget that in no way was there any attempt to prevent 
us educating our children in the manner we saw fit and deemed best; and I 
would be untrue to what is just if I forgot to state that the distribution of state 
funds for educational purposes was made in such a way as to cause no complaint 
on the part of the minority. I believe we have always had our fair share of the 
public grants in so far as the French element could control them, and not only 
the liberty, but every facility for the establishment of separate dissentient schools 
wherever they were deemed advisable.” 


He might have added that the attitude of the French Cath- 
olic majority was all the more striking and worthy of praise 
when viewed in juxtaposition with the efforts made by the ruling 
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minority, in the days before self-government, to Protestantize the 
educational wells of the country. 

The Constitution of Canada, in giving to each province of the 
Dominion the sole power of legislating in relation to education, 
makes the proviso that “nothing in any such law shall prejudi- ° 
cially affect any right or privilege with respect to denominational 
schools which any class of persons have by Jaw in the province 
at the union,’* and further, that such legislation as may be from 
time to time necessary for the due execution of this provision 
shall be enacted. But the Legislature of Quebec was not con- 
tent with simply conserving the constitutional rights of the 
minority as to education. The majority in that province did 
not rest satisfied with merely standing by the confederation bar- 
gain. They went much further than the very liberal ante-con- 
federation arrangement. And they did so heartily. Would that 
the same could be said of the majorities of other faiths in other 
parts! What a contrast is afforded by the eruptions of bigoted 
opposition in Ontario and Manitoba against the legal educational 
rights of the Catholic minorities, and the outbreaks of the same 
virus in “the land of liberty”! But to the law as it is; it 
teaches its lesson without the aid of comment. 

The Council of Public Instruction of Quebec, which is 
charged with the general control of education, is now divided 
into two committees—one Catholic, the other Protestant. The 
latter consists of ten Protestant gentlemen (cleric and lay) ap- 
pointed by the lieutenant-governor in Council, and five others 
named by these. They have also associated with them a repre- 
sentative elected by the Provincial Association of Protestant 
Teachers. A Protestant clergyman, with the privileges, emolu- 
ments, and rank of a deputy head of the educational depart- 
ment of the government, acts as secretary of the Protestant 
Committee. This committee has entire control of the schools 
and public instruction of the Protestant portion of the popula- 
tion, and in that regard the superintendent of public instruction, 
who is an ex-officio member, is bound to comply with its 
directions. It makes all regulations in respect to courses of 
study, text-books, discipline, organization, and classification of 
schools. Under its direction the McGill Normal School trains 
teachers, and the Protestant Central Board of Examiners grants 
teaching diplomas. Upon its recommendation inspectors are 
appointed and paid from the public treasury. 

For educational purposes the province is divided into school 


* British North America Act, 1867, section 93. 
VOL, LI.—37 
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municipalities, and in each municipality five commissioners are 
selected for the management of the. schools therein. If the 
majority of the municipality be Protestant, the commissioners 
will be subject to the Protestant Committee of the Council of 
Public Instruction, and the schools will be conducted in ac- 
cordance with the regulations of that body; if the majority be 
Catholic, the Catholic Committee will be the ruling power, and 
the schools will be Catholic: for the law of Quebec provides for 
religious, not mere secular schools, and its enactors were wise 
enough to see that schools to be religious must necessarily be 
denominational, and, if secular, must inevitably be godless. It 
is, therefore, provided by article 1985 of the Revised Statutes of 
Quebec, 1888, that, “if in any municipality the regulations and 
arrangements made by the school commissioners for the manage- 
ment of any school are not agreeable to any number whatever 
of the proprietors, occupants, tenants, or rate-payers professing 
a religious faith different from that of the majority of the in- 
habitants of such municipality,” such dissatisfied persons may 
establish one or more schools of their own, and may elect for 
the direction of the same three trustees, who have all the 
powers, privileges, and concomitant responsibilities of regular 
school commissioners, with one exception, namely, the levying 
of school taxes on incorporated companies. These taxes are 
levied by the commissioners, who are held to pay over a fro- 
rata share thereof to the trustees of any dissident school which 
may exist in the municipality. The dissidents are entitled to 
a share of the municipal school property proportionate to the 
amount of taxable property represented by them, and, of course, 
they are liable in the same ratio for the indebtedness of the 
school corporation from which they separate themselves; but 
if ‘within a month after the formation of a new municipality 
any number of the residents give notice of dissent, they are 
not subject to any taxes levied by the school commissioners, 
nor have they any claim or liability as to the school property 
or indebtedness of the municipality. The assessments for the 
maintenance of dissident schools are levied upon, and unless 
otherwise mutually arranged, collected from the supporters of 
such schools by their trustees, who have, under the supervision 
of the Catholic or Protestant Committee, as the case may be, 
of the Council of Public Instruction, sole control of the schools. 
If in any district the religious minority be too few to maintain 
a school, they may, under certain conditions, annex themselves, 
for school purposes, to an adjoining municipality; and this 
privilege is accorded to an individual dissident. In the cities, as 
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in the rural municipalities, an absolute division of the school 
rates is made, taxes from Catholics going to Catholic schools, 
and those from Protestants to Protestant. The amount appro- 
priated annually by the Legislature’ for common schools is 
divided according to population among the different munici- 
palities, and where there are dissident schools, is subdivided 
between the school commissioners and dissident trustees in 
proportion to the number of children attending their respective 
schools. There are about one thousand Protestant separate 
schools, and the Rev. Mr. Rexford, the Secretary of the Pro- 
testant Committee, says that “they receive approximately ac- 
cording to population, or about one-seventh of the total grant 
of $160,000.” -These schools are now inspected by five regular 
and three partial inspectors, appointed on the recommendation 
of the Protestant Committee, and, as already stated, paid from 
the public treasury. , 

Some time ago the government established in the large 
centres of population free denominational night-schools, and in 
doing so did not neglect even the Jews. They have their own 
day and night schools, and their leading men have expressed 
their appreciation of the liberal treatment accorded them in 
school matters by the government. 

As to higher education, the law stipulates that “the total 
aid to universities, classical colleges, industrial colleges, academies, 
and model schools . . ._ shall be divided between the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant institutions respectively, in the relative 
proportion of the respective Roman Catholic and Protestant 
populations of the province according to the then last census,” 
and shall be apportioned by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction between the different institutions ‘according to the 
recommendation of the Roman Catholic or Protestant Committee, 
as the case may be.” In addition, the sums paid for marriage 
licenses by Protestants are in like manner divided among the 
Protestant institutions of superior education; and, according to 
the Jesuits’ Estates Act, an additional sum of $60,000 was 
appropriated for the higher education of the religious minority. 

As in the Province of Quebec the religious minority are 
treated in the matter of education, so are they dealt with in 
every other regard. Mr. Mercier spoke by the book when he 
said: ‘The Catholics of Quebec are not aggressive. . . , 
They have the satisfaction of being able to say that in the 
whole world there is not a single country where the minority is 
treated with as much liberality as the Protestant minority in our 
province.”’ J. A. J. MCKENNA. 
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My little neighbor swings 
And sings, 
Amongst the maple-trees ; 
Her parrot sits aloft, 
And soft 
He echoes all her glees. 


She sang of saints and palms, 
And psalms, 

And fadeless heavenly bowers ; 

Then lisped in sweetest words 
Of birds 

And bees amongst her flowers. 


Then, while her hammock swung, 
She sung 

To lulling, minor air, 

“No matter where I go, 
I know 

That God is everywhere.” 


I’m startled quite, to hear 

How clear, 
With what precision rare, 
The bird with savage beak 

Can speak, 
And solemnly declare : 
““No matter where I go, 

I know 
That God is everywhere.” 


From all my books I turn, 
To learn 


A lesson from the child. 
I wait for holy-day 

To pray 
In temple stately piled, 
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With pillar, dome, and spire, 
Far higher 

Than I can sound my prayer 

Up toward the heedless sky, 
When I 

Know God is everywhere. 


The hammock slowly swings, 
She sings 
In drawling, sleepy tone: 
“No matter where I go, 
I know—” 
And then the song is done. 


My little neighbor dreams, 
And gleams 
Of sunshine, sifting down, 
Her tangled golden hair 
Makes fair 
As baby angel’s crown. 


And still the parrot clings 
And sings 
Above the sleeper fair, 
And soft as lullaby 
His cry 
Floats on the summer air: 
‘No matter where I go, 
I know 
That God is everywhere.” 
MARGARET HOLMES, 
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THE future destiny of human beings who die in infangy or in 
a state which is rationally equivalent, becomes a special problem 
only for those who hold some kind of doctrine of original sin. 
Those who believe that human nature as such is in a fallen 
state, from which none are delivered except through the redemp- 
tion of Christ, must wish to know whether infants can receive 
the benefit of this redemption. If they can, in what way, and 
to what extent do they actually receive it? That they are 
absolutely and universally excluded from the benefit of redemp- 
tion none will maintain. Some will affirm, more or less confi- 
-dently, that all who die in infancy are regenerated by the 
grace of the Holy Spirit and immediately translated into the 
kingdom of God; others maintain, at least as a probable opinion, 
that they go after death into another state of probation, where 
they have the opportunity of becoming sanctified and fitted to 
obtain eventually admission into the kingdom of heaven. 

On the contrary, it has been taught by some that only a 
certain number of elect infants are saved, the non-elect being 
doomed to everlasting misery, on account of their original sin 
and native depravity. This doctrine of infant damnation has 
seemed, however, so shocking to the most even of strict’ Calvin- 
ists, that they have generally ignored it and sought to escape 
from it. Although I was brought up among Calvinists, I do 
not remember that I ever heard this doctrine asserted by any 
one, either in preaching or private conversation. At the present 
time, it has almost if not altogether disappeared, as a tenet of 
any class of Protestants. 

I propose to state what is the Catholic doctrine respecting 
the future destiny of those who die in infancy, and also what 
is credible and reasonable, on metaphysical and theological prin- 
ciples, in respect to some most interesting parts of this great 
question, which have not been defined by the church. — 

In the first place, it is Catholic doctrine that all dying 
infants who have been baptized are immediately translated into 
the kingdom of heaven. In like manner, all who were freed 
from original sin before the sacrament of baptism was instituted 
by some other means, were admitted into heaven as soon as it 
was opened to the souls of the just by our Lord. 
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In the second place, it is Catholic doctrine that all who die 
in original sin are excluded from the kingdom of heaven, and 
that there is no state of probation after death in which souls 
that have not received sanctifying grace in this life have another 
opportunity of obtaining grace, and gaining a right to enter the 
kingdom of the saints in bliss. 

It is the destiny of these souls, who have done neither good 
nor evil, who have had no personal probation, and who have 
not received as a grace the right to the kingdom of heaven, 
which I wish specially to consider. 

The doctrine that they are excluded from the kingdom ot 
heaven on account of original sin has given rise to the opinions 
concerning their future misery held by those who exaggerate the 
nature and effects of original sin. In its nature original sin is 
more or less identified with actual sin and a moral depravation 
of character, involving ill-desert; the necessary sequel of which in 
the future life is a permanent state of positive or negative misery. 
Exclusion from the kingdom of heaven is supposed to imply such 
a privation of the good which alone can satisfy the natural desire 
of a rational creature for happiness, that the state of those who 
are excluded is necessarily one of misery. All these various 
shades of opinion are either contrary to Catholic doctrine or 
without any positive sanction from its authoritative definitions. 

In respect to the nature of original sin, the Catholic doctrine 
teaches no more than this: that it is a privation of sanctifying 
grace and supernatural gifts. Those infants who die in original 
sin have not a depraved nature, or any principle which deter- 
mines them to vicious acts. Their souls have been immediately 
created by God, and are essentially good. Dying before they 
have done anything by which they could make themselves either 
better or worse than they are by nature, they pass into the state 
and condition of separate spirits, just as they have come from 
the creative hand of God. They never have any personal pro- 
bation or trial, and are therefore not liable to commit any sin 
by which they would deserve any privation of natural good or 
the infliction of any positive punishment. They cannot feel 
remorse on account of original sin, which is entirely involuntary 
and unavoidable, and they are altogether innocent of any actual 
transgression for which their conscience should reproach them. 
This ‘element of suffering is, therefore, entirely absent from their 
interior condition. There is absolutely no reason in justice or 
the fitness of things why any physical and sensitive suffering 
should be inflicted upon them. The only source of pain which 
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can be imagined to exist in the permanent and perpetual state 
to which they are destined, and in which they are to live for 
ever, is regret and longing for the lost beatitude of the kingdom 
of heaven. ; 

It is possible that the great-grandson of a deposed king 
might grieve over the loss of that hereditary right to a kingdom 
which would have descended to him if it had not been forfeited 
by his ancestor. But again, if he were a reasonable man, and 
if he had the opportunity of an honorable career and a happy 
life in a private station, he might not regret the lack of royal 
dignity, and he might be perfectly contented with his actual 
state. 

One who inherited a disabling and painful disease from an 
ancestor would, indeed, be thereby rendered incapable of enjoy- 
ing life. He would be deprived not of a merely adventitious 
dignity, but of something essential to the perfection of human 
nature, and necessary for that happiness which satisfies the in- 
nate desire for well-being implanted in the breast of every human 
person. 

Are we to suppose that souls excluded from the kingdom of 
heaven grieve and lament for ever over this privation? St. 
Thomas says that they are not subject to any such grief, which 
would be irrational. 

Moreover, according to the teaching of St. Thomas and a 
great number of theologians, they are not deprived of any good 
which is essential to the perfection and happiness of a rational 
being, according to the natural capacity and exigency of the 
specific essence given to him by the creative act of God. The 
capacity and exigency for the supernatura] good which con- 
sists in the immediate vision of the divine essence, are not innate 
in arly created, rational nature by virtue of its creation, but by 
virtue of a superadded, elevating grace, raising him above the 
plane of his natural destiny. Infants dying in original sin have 
never actually received this grace. They had a remote and con- 
ditional right to it in Adam, which he forfeited for all his pos- 
terity when he sinned, so that none of them have ever received 
the gift of supernatural grace by inheritance from him. But 
neither have they inherited by natural generation a depraved and 
vitiated nature. There is no reason, therefore, why souls which 
pass out of this life into the future state, where they exist for 
ever, with the nature they have received at the time of their 
conception, from their Creator, should suffer any pain of sense or 


loss. 
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Immortal life without pain and suffering, and at the same time 
without a positive happiness which satisfies the natural desire, is 
impossible. It is contrary to the nature of a rational being to 
subsist permanently in a drowsy, apathetic state, like a kitten 
dozing in the sunshine. An infant is a drowsy creature, because 
its body is undeveloped. Even in adult age the corruptible body 
is a weight on the immortal spirit which informs it. But when 
the soul escapes from the body, it is awake and active even in 
the separate state, although the want of a suitable body makes 
this state defective and imperfect. At the resurrection human 
nature is restored to its integrity. . Not only do the heirs of the 
kingdom of heaven obtain glorification in their bodies as well as 
in their souls, when the integrity of their nature is restored by 
the resurrection, but all men without exception enter on a new 
era of existence in bodies which are incorruptible and immortal. 
The multitude of souls which have awaited resurrection in the 
Limbo of Infants receive perfect bodies, no longer undeveloped, 
feeble, and composed of gross and corruptible matter, but in all 
respects complete and adapted to the exigencies of immortal 
spirits with a rational nature and powers fully developed. Their 
nature demands that they have a sphere of habitation, a sociology, 
an entire environment suited to their character, in which full 
scope is given to their powers, and adequate satisfaction to their 
innate desire for happiness. They have never transgressed any 
law, they have no ‘demerits, there is no reason why they should 
be deprived of anything which is due to their nature, or made 
to suffer any kind of pain. They must, however, suffer a per- 
petual and irremediable pain by the very necessity of their 
nature, unless they have a positive and adequate happiness in 
the possession of a good which makes their endless life worth 
living. It is true that they have no merits. But neither have 
regenerate infants any personal merits. It is not necessary that 
a rational creature should have merit in order to be entitled to 
receive his ultimate perfection and felicity. This is necessary 
only for those. who have been placed under a law of probatiort. 
The goodness of God necessarily causes that a rational being, 
by the very act of his creation, should be destined to attain his 
proper completion in the permanent possession of a good pro- 
portioned to the exigency of his nature. If he is given no 
opportunity of gaining it by the way of merit, he must receive 
it as a boon. 

It is not easy to define precisely what is due to a rational 
creature as such. There are many grades of possible being, and 
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their limits are indefinite in the upward line. But there is a 
limit in the downward line, below which no creature can go 
without losing all correspondence to the type of its specific 
nature in the divine idea. As for human beings, we can find 
their type in their actual constitution as it now exists on the 
earth. The inchoate and imperfect state in which man exists 
gives us the idea of what his complete and perfect state must 
be. Prescinding from all supernatural endowments, and from all 
degradation produced by actual sin and moral depravity, the 
human being, after the resurrection realizes in his actual state 
and condition the ideal of humanity in the purely natural order. 
In his environment is realized a condition of purely natural, 
ideal felicity. Take the specimens of human nature existing on 
the earth which are physically, intellectually, and morally the 
nearest to our ideal of perfection, take those conditions of 
happiness which approach the most closely to the visions of 
youth, and we have all the elements for constructing a sphere 
of existence and a sociology, proportioned to the capacity and 
the exigency of pure human nature, unelevated and unvitiated. 

The corporeal, sensitive organization, purified from all gross- 
ness, refined, etherealized, rendered incapable of pain, infirmity 
and corruption, subsists in perpetual, immortal youth, health, 
vigor, and beauty. It is a fitting compart of the rational soul 
in all the operations of organic life. These operations, that is 
the exercise of the senses, without any liability to inordinate 
movements, are a source of intense and innocent enjoyment. 
The sense of living is itself a pure and exquisite pleasure. The 
sight of the visible universe with all its beautiful contents, the 
hearing of harmonious sounds, all sensible impressions whatever, 
without weariness or satiety, make sensitive life an endless enjoyment. 

‘There is another demand of nature, for society and friendship. 
The multitude’ of human beings who exist in this state of 
natural happiness are all of one species, essentially alike, and 
living together in a harmonious and well-ordered society bound 
fogether by a law of perfect love. 

The whole world of truth and knowledge is open to the con- 
templation of intellect and reason, and the supreme object of the 
mind, God, so far as he is knowable in his works, and by 
abstractive contemplation, is manifested in all his attributes and 
perfections to the intelligence, as in a clear mirror. God is 
therefore the supreme object of the intellect. So, also, he is the 
supreme object of the will, of love corresponding to knowledge, 
of gratitude and worship. 
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These reasons are enough to show that a state of natural 
beatitude is possible, and that it is congruous to the character 
and condition of those human beings who are neither elevated 
above their specific nature by grace, nor degraded below it by 
actual sm. The philosophical and theological conclusion that all 
those who die in original sin only will actually exist for ever in 
this state, follows logically from the principles laid down by 
St. Thomas. It is the common doctrine of the majority of 
theologians who acknowledge the Angelic Doctor as_ their 
master. Nicholas de Lyra affirms that infants dying without 
baptism have a more delightful life than can be had in this 
present world, according to all the doctors who speak concerning 
those who die in original sin alone. Suarez says that they will 
remain in their natural good and will be content with their lot, 
and he ascribes to them a knowledge and love of God above all 
things. 

Several theologians go beyond even these statements. That 
lowest limit of natural good, which is due according to the rule 
of wisdom and justice to a rational being who has reached his 
final goal, is not necessarily the actual limit determined by the - 
goodness and the sovereign will of God. He may give much 
more. The clear teaching of Holy Scripture, and the well-founded 
belief of all Christians, that God will make the whole universe 
share in the wonderful order and beauty of the palingenesia war- 
rants the conclusion, that all rational beings in the state of natural 
beatitude will be raised to a degree of perfection and felicity 
far higher than that which is strictly due to their nature. Some 
theologians even suggest that the infants who die in original sin, 
will at the resurrection receive some benefits from the redemption 
of the human race by Jesus Christ which are beyond the limit 
of the purely natural order. Suarez affirms that these children 
obtain some benefit, in a certain way, from the merits of Christ, 
and that it pertains to his glory that he should be adored and 
acknowledged as prince and supreme judge on the day of uni- 
versal judgment even by infants who died without grace. 

Martinonus subjoins, commenting on Suarez, that although 
the words of the apostle, “In Christ shall all be made alive,” 
must be properly and principally understood of the predestined, 
nevertheless they can probably be applied to a certain extent to 
these children, inasmuch as they will have in their risen bodies 
a certain special conformity and relation to Christ, a greater per- 
fection, and some gifts and benefits which are not at all due 
to nature, so that Christ may be said to be their model. Sal- 
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meron says that they will rise again through Christ and above 
this natural order, will daily advance in the knowledge of the 
works of God and of separate substances (¢.¢., of angels and pure 
spirits), will have angelic visits, and in comparison with the 
citizens of the heavenly Jerusalem, will be like our rustics living 
in the country. 

The society of angels and saints, the sight of the glorified 
humanity of the Son of God, of the resplendent beauty of the 
Blessed Virgin, opens a sphere of natural beatitude to all rational 
beings in-the universe who are not made unfit for it by the state 
of actual sin, which is far above any degree of the same which 
could exist entirely separate from the supernatural order. It is 
especially congruous and credible that human beings, in preference 
to other species which may exist, should be elevated to this 
sphere. They are related by consanguinity to Jesus Christ and 
the saints. They were included in the universal intention of the 
redemption. 

There is a special reason, therefore, why they should receive 
a certain reflection of the glorified state according to their 
. Capacity. Being naturally capable of contemplating God in the 
creation, it is credible that they should enjoy this contemplation 
in its highest degree, by the sight of the masterpiece of creation, 
the glorified humanity of Christ. Seeing him, in all the reflected 
glory of the Godhead, they must love him supremely, and in this 
knowledge and love find the perfection of their felicity. 

It may be asked why such a state as this is not called 
heaven, and what is the difference between the citizens of heaven 
and these dwellers in the Elysian fields which are on its 
borders ? 

The difference is infinite. It is not a locality which really 
makes heaven. It is not streets of palaces, brocade robes, 
golden crowns, which constitute the royal possessions of the 
blessed in the kingdom of God. Nor is it anything in the order 
of natural perfection and felicity which constitutes the essential 
beatitude of the saints, although all this natural beatitude 
actually accompanies and completes the supernatural glory and 
beatitude which is their highest and supreme good. 

This supreme good consists in the immediate vision of the 
essence of God subsisting in the three Divine Persons: It is 
something unspeakable and inconceivable by us in this mortal 
state. Faith gives an obscure apprehension of it, and grace 
awakens a longing for it in the depths of the soul. But in the 
popular descriptions of heaven, and the meditations of ordinary 
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Christians on the future happiness which they hope for, it is 
almost entirely the natural accompaniments of celestial glory 
and beatitude which are dwelt upon, and chiefly in meta- 
phorical language, by analogies derived from this present world 
and human life. Hence, it is so difficult to explain in popular 
language the idea of the state of endless happiness, much better 
than anything to be found in this world, and yet infinitely 
inferior to the state of absolute and divine beatitude which is 
the inheritance of the adopted sons of God. 

Such an exaltation is a purely gratuitous gift of God, not 
included in. the creative act, but altogether transcendent. 
Supposing that the worlds of the universe are or will be filled 
with rational beings, there is no ground for conjecturing that 
they are called to a supernatural destiny. The human race was 
universally favored with this high destination at the beginning 
of its creation as a species, and restored to it by the universal 
redemption. But this vocation was not the absolute conferring 
of a right on individual men. It was a conditional grant, which, 
in the case of all who are not personally regenerated, remains in 
abeyance. There is, therefore, no ground for complaint against 
the justice of God, in respect to any persons in whom the con- 
ditions have not been verified. There is no reason in any 
Catholic doctrine for ascribing to God any predestination to 
endless misery of human beings, as a doom which they incur by 
nature and birth. Such a gloomy doctrine has originated from 
perversions and distortions of dogmas of faith, and it is to be 
hoped that it will disappear for ever together with all these dis- 
torted views. 

A. F. HEwIT. 
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ONE morning Mr. Van Horne became very much impressed 
with the fact that his chief servant was a treasure. She was 
about to leave him after fifteen years of affectionate service to 
fulfil a matrimonial engagement of a year’s standing. Mr. Van 
Horne had argued with her ten minutes about the chances of 
improving her condition by marriage, when she had told him of 
her intention to quit his service. She convinced- him by her 
smiles and giggles that it was a.case of love at first sight, and 
that the rapture of changing her name was too sweet to her to 
be overborne by arguments of any kind. So he wished her 
much joy, accepted her invitation to be at the church for the 
wedding, and fell to thinking of her good qualities as a servant, 
which had made home-life so pleasant for fifteen years. Mary 
was an administrator of the first rank, with that excellent thing 
in woman, a low voice, with a kindly heart and great patience. 
She made herself, from the moment of her arrival in the house, 
the peacemaker in the servants’ quarters, and at once secured to 
Mr. Van Horne and his amiable but helpless wife, perfect immu- 
nity from all disagreeable household cares. In ten years, since 
Mary had been chief servant, they had not heard a murmur from 
the kitchen regions. Servants came and went occasionally for 
various reasons; grocers, butchers, and the like were dropped 
or taken up in turn, for satisfactory cause; they never inquired 
into the matter. The service was always good, the bills reason- 
able, and the day which had received Mary into their house 
was blessed by the Van Hornes as often as they thought of it, 
which was not often, for they were of a kind who take good 
fortune as people take the air, and would be indignant if it were 
removed from them by any cause less than death. 

However, when it was certain that Mary would go, Mr. Van 
Horne became impressed. with the sum of her good qualities, and 
irritable at the same time with the dread of future domestic 
troubles. Mrs. Van Horne wept, and suggested a bribe. 

“In what way, Helena ?”’ 

“Why,” said Helena through her tears, “she is marrying be- 
cause she is getting old, and wants to have a sure home. I 
think if you offered her a thousand dollars down, and another 
thousand in your will, or if she became disabled in any way, she 
would not get married.” 
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‘This is not a money case, Helena,” said Mr. Van Horne. 
“Mary is in love with her young man. You can see that 
yourself. If money is to be used at all, it ought to be tried on 
the young man, who would surely turn up for more money as 
often as he could get it by threatening to take Mary from us. 
No, my dear, Mary will go, and nothing on earth can stop her 
without breaking her heart.” 

He was correct. Mary was really in love with her young 
man, and money could not coax her into surrendering him. It 
was not so certain that he was in love with her, unless, like Mr. 
Van Horne, he knew her good qualities. He was four years her 
junior, and, though not handsome, was so much _ better-looking 
than Mary as to’ cause wonder that he should woo a girl of 
thirty-five with a face that was worse than plain. “As homely 
as Mary Frazer,” was a common saying among the girl’s friends, 
and did not exaggerate the fact. Her face was masculine, heavy, 
and old in expression. Her young man, being German, had a 
fair, smooth skin, and bright yellow hair, and was a great ad- 
mirer of Mary’s cooking and small, convenient bank account, 
which was to save him the necessity of furnishing a home. She 
had, of her own accord, agreed to furnish the new home com- 
plete. He considered himself lucky to get such a fine girl, so 
well prepared for matrimony, and he never mentioned or noticed 
particularly her homely face. So they were married with a 
Mass, and the Van Hornes were present at the ceremony. His 
wife studied the bridal pair the best part of the time, while Mr. 
Van Horne enjoyed a philosophical reverie on human nature 
and some of its antics. Here to-day, for instance, was a cu- 
riously vested priest, an altar, lighted candles, a tinkling bell, 
bread and wine, and ceremonies, all holding a certain relation to 
the mental disposition of his servant, Mary Frazer. She would 
not have been satisfied without them. Often he knew her to 
rise at awful hours to be present at these rites. There were 
some millions of people like her in the world, and many of them 
were intellectual giants; of all these people none would have 
taken life seriously or happily if they were at any time deprived 
of the combination of symbols and ceremonies called the Mass. 
What a queer world it was! The pagan, old and new, had his 
Fates and superstitions, like the Christian. Agnostics like him- 
self, who were supposed to be free from influences that had no 
legitimate existence in the mind, were they not also bound to 
the practice of foolish ceremonies, which it was easier to accept 
than to avoid? Mary Frazer, thought he, was of the class to 
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go crazy if they become conscious of their own minds. She 
knew not how to supply its cravings with wide reading, patient 
discussion, and good reasoning. In place of these were the 
vestments, the lights, the gold vessels, and the candles, which 
soothed the disorder of the mind. Nature was true to herself 
always, and made the sweet sound of a bell, the taste of health- 
ful bread and wine, the burning wax of bees, with conventional 
movements of reverence a sedative as powerful for some souls 
as reasons were for him. 

“Therefore,” concluded Mr. Van Horne, “the man who does 
not respect what are natural necessities for certain dispositions is 
a fool. All bigots are for that reason fools, and never shall I—” 

But just then he was saved from self-laudation by the ending 
of all ceremonies and the return home of the wedding party, 

It will be seen from the character of his reflections that Mr. 
Van Horne was an unusual person. He was so rated in the 
social world which claimed him as a member, and was esteemed 
as a very fair-minded man, a practical sceptic, so fair in his 
judgments of mankind in general as to be utterly useless, with 
all his learning, to the free-thinking movement. He was prominent 
only as a talker in quiet club-rooms, and could not be made 
a propagandist, whom he secretly rated among the species 
clowns. Mary Frazer had secured for him on departing a 
servant of her own quality, but, of course, not quite so good and 
unselfish as herself; which relieved the Van Hornes of much 
anxiety. Moreover, she continued to take an interest in the 
household as before, and to save them many annoyances by her 
tact and experience. She was now the friend rather than the 
servant, and they could not do too much for her, often visiting 
her plain rooms, and delighted with the pleasurable hours spent 
there. Poor Mary niade her rooms the expression of her own 
simple, religious tastes. Mr. Van Horn thought he never saw 
anywhere such a hideous collection of religious symbols as was 
displayed in them. The pictures of Christ, the Blessed Mother, 
and the Saints were awful; the crucifixes were of the vilest 
wood and tin. 

“Do you buy these things, Mary,” said he, “in Catholic 
stores?” 

“Well, an’ where else would we buy them?” said Mary; 
“sure ‘tisn’t Protestant ministers ’d be afther sellin’ ’em.” 

“I thought,’’ murmured he to Mrs, Van Horne, “that Cath- 
olics had too much reverence for these things to make and 
print such monstrosities.” 
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“Their dealers are like other commercial people, I fear,” 
said Helena, who was invariably cheated in her shopping. 

“T think we can do better, Mary,” continued he, “in the art- 
stores; if not here, then in France.” 

She did not understand him until she received some French 
prints of sacred subjects whose beauty was genuine, crucifixes 
with solid, natural figures on hard wood, and other pious objects 
of no artistic value, but real aids to devotion, not caricatures. 
He filled the house with them, and Mary had taste sufficient to 
arrange them well, and to give her rooms an enviable Catholic 
air, which delighted Mr. Van Horne, though Helena never could 
understand the reasons for his delight; nor did he try to explain 
them, unless when he said to Mary, after a look through the 
establishment : 

“Now, this is very pleasant. » Your faith has gone out of 
yourself, and has made your home beautiful. Hasn't it, my 
dear?” to Helena. 

“T call it superstition,” said Helena. 

*“ Because somebody else practises it,’ said he. “TI like to 
see a human being with convictions strong enough to work 
themselves into the lite around him. I have been in the homes 
of Catholics where there was not a trace of their faith to be 
found in the living-rooms, and I marvelled at it.” 

“The Fentons, for instance,” said Helena. 

“Any instance will do, Helena. They have not even 
a picture of their Christ in view, which is not astonishing 
since they do not seem to have even a private acquaintance 
with him. Now I think, Mary, I have fairly earned my 
right to stand sponsor for that boy of yours over there. 
Helena and I would dearly like to be his god-parents.” 

‘Indeed we would,” said Helena, with a fond look towards 
the new-comer, who was just two weeks old, and was to be 
baptized the next Sunday. Mary laughed at the proposition. 

“Yez would make a fine pair o’ sponsors,” said she, “to 
bring afore the priest, to say tlie’ Our Father and the Creed, an’ 
promise to look afther .the boy; an’ bring him up a Catholic, 
wouldn't yez.” 

“I was not acquainted with the precise conditions,” said Mr. 
Van Horne. ‘We could fill part of them, but the Creed would 
be a bar, of course. I must look up the matter. However, you 
don’t object to us attending at the church; your priest will not 
be offended at us?” 


“Not at all,” said Mary. ‘Mrs. Van Horne can hould the 
VOL, L1.—38 
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child before the baptism, an’ we'll call him Charles afther you, 
sir; so’s ye’ll both have a share in it, if ye’ll be so kind.” 

“ Delighted,” said Helena. Mr. Van Horne was pleased, and 
more than pleased, to be given a chance to see the ceremonies 
of baptism at close range. They did not disturb any precon- 
ceived opinions of his own. The lustral water, the sculptured 
font, the oils, salt, lighted candle, prayers, renunciations, and 
other ceremonies delighted him. They suited his idea of human 
nature. What could be more beautiful than to meet the little 
child just born with the pure water of the earth, the invigorating 
salt, the sweet-scented oil; to bear him to the sculptured font, 
whither at one time all the nations of Europe had come, rich 
and poor, peasant not less than king. It made him one with 
them as it were, and Mr. Van Horne, though he could not be 
sponsor, felt a kinship with all the sponsors that had ever been, 
and mentally saluted them. As Helena had held the child before 
the ceremony, he presented the priest with an honorarium which 
made him stare. Mary gave her baby a tender hug when they 
placed him in her arms. 4 

‘Now, indeed, he’s me own son,” she said with emotion— 
“he’s mamma’s own boy.” 

“Was he not yours all along,” said Mr. Van Horne. 

“Well, I don’t deny,” said she with some humor, “he had 
a Catholic mother, but he wasn’t on’y a poor little Protestan’ 
himself.” 

““Which is why you had me carry him,” Helena remarked 
spitefully. 

“His company suited him better goin’ than comin’,” laughing, 
“but now he’s mamma’s own Catholic boy.” 

_ “What particular change has come over him?” said Mr. Van 
Horne, interposing in Helena’s behalf (poor Helena got the 
worst of it with every one). “I can’t see any difference in his 
looks this moment.” 

“Maybe you can’t,” answered Mary with the confidence which 
always baffled Mr. Van Horne, “but God sees it.” 

Mr. Van Horne had read many books and studied men. 
He was well versed in the world’s lore, had travelled largely, 
and observed carefully. The details of ritual were familiar to 
him ; but he had never caught sight of the spirit which made 
ritual a living thing to some people until his friendship for 
Mary Frazer gave him an opportunity. He had previously 
thought his education complete. He had looked upon all reli- 
gious ceremonies alike, whether of pagan or Christian form, per- 
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mitting them a weak influence in deference to the fact that men 
readily and unconsciously adopted them. However, there was 
more than a weak influence in them for Mary Frazer. They, or 
their meanings rather, were the basis of the purest happiness in 
her simple but earnest life. He could not but feel this fact to 
exist, and in it he saw that he had neglected an important 
feature of his studies and observations. Symbolism of itself mat- 
tered little; in connection with men it was deserving of atten- 
tion. No doubt, the priest who baptized, said Mass, and ad- 
ministered the other sacraments felt the same reality in these 
rites as Mary did, but more intellectually. No doubt, also, the 
splendid genius of the theologian which gave a meaning to the 
symbols was also thoroughly satisfied with them. He had never 
thought of these things before. He had never seen a number 
of priests going through a religious ceremony without wondering 
how they kept from laughing at each other when alone, like 
Cicero’s augurs. He had pictured to himself theologians in 
council as a sort of aldermanic board voting for measures which 
they had been bribed to adopt, with the decorum, and modest 
unconsciousness of incorrupt legislators. Now all this was changed. 
Mary Frazer had given him a new point of view. He had been 
doing an injustice to old Mother Earth, who, having brought 
forth her children, would never suffer them to lose sight of her 
during the years that come between birth and death. Intimacy 
was kept up by a thousand beautiful symbols, which in their 
last meaning were simply Mother Earth herself. Water and 
wine and oil and bread; silk and cotton, flax and wool; metals, 
marbles, granites, and precious stones; the arts of men—music, 
painting, sculpture, architecture—what were all these but mani- 
festations of Mother Earth’s spirit. And what were men doing 
in using them so beautifully but responding to that affectionate 
generosity of their mother which he, and the fools like him, 
pretended to acknowledge, yet stupidly laughed at the more real 
acknowledgment of others. 

“Go to! go to!” said Mr. Van Horne to himself; “ there is 
more in this Catholic Church than we have given it credit for, 
and I’m of half a mind to join it.” 

But he did not. Instead he read an essay on the subject of 
Catholic symbolism before one of his most agnostic societies. It 
was received with profound astonishment. It everi created a sen- 
sation, and several declared their intention of joining the Catholic 
Church immediately. In praising Mr. Van Horne for weeks, 
however, they forgot the other divinity of Mother Earth, and 
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were content to worship the Incredible as before. Even Mr. 
Van Horne forgot his first determination, but not his second. 
He determined to study the effects of symbolism on human be- 
ings who professed the Catholic faith, in particular on Mary 
Frazer and her child. Here he had a fine opportunity. He was 
but forty himself, and had three decades before him if Mother 
Earth were as generous with years as with symbols. He counted 
on her generosity, and arranged his plans accordingly. He would 
follow Mary in her training of the child. At seven the boy 
would make his first confession, at twelve his first communion, 
at fourteen his confirmation. In the intervals the mother would 
teach him the minor symbols—such as devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin and to the saints, to the crucifix, the scapular, and the 
like; and Mr. Van Horne was determined to have a hand in the 
teaching. He would take care that the boy’s education did not 
suffer interruption. He would have the best opportunities, and 
as his nature slowly matured under the benign influences of 
Mother Earth, represented by the Catholic Church, he would 
note and describe the progress to maturity. What a contribution 
that description would be to the science of human nature! Mr. 
Van Horne bitterly regretted he had not thought of it before, 
and consoled himself with the reflection that it was a _ great 
work, that one life was not too much for it, and that he had 
yet time to do it. Leisure and money were minor considera- 
tions with him, since they were his in plenty. To Jook after 
his rents and interests, to write an essay for his pet literary club, 
and to perform his social duties were his heaviest tasks; so that, 
without prejudice to any, he could prosecute his beloved scheme. 

And just at this point a glorious idea occurred to him. Its 
brilliant possibilities almost stunned him. When his observa- 
tions of Mary and her son would be completed, his studies 
would yet be imperfect. Because there was still the symbolism of 
the priesthood to be studied in its influence upon the men of the 
sacerdotal order. It occurred to him that at his expense Mary’s 
son might be educated for the priesthood. He himself would 
be the boy’s patron and benefactor, his friend and confidant. 
Intimately he would see the workings of the entire system upon 
a nature which he might know almost like his own. The idea 
was rapture. His soul was in a bath of delight while his mind 
went over the golden opportunities intimacy with a priest of his 
own making would give him. Breathlessly he described his vision 
to Helena, and fired her commonplace but sympathetic mind 
with his own enthusiasm. 
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“She may not want her boy to be a priest,” said Helena. 
“Oh! there are a thousand such difficulties in the way,” he 
cried out; “the boy may die, I may die, he might get married, 
and all the rest of it. It is the scheme, Helena, that no one 
ever thought of before. Why, I can educate a dozen boys at 
the same time, like so many plants, if I wish, and study them all.” 

“You might keep an understudy,” she suggested. 

“T shall keep two,” he replied, “but little Charles shall be 
my treasure. I’ll talk to Mary about it. I have heard and read 
that Catholic parents think no greater honor and happiness can 
befall them than to have a son become a priest.” 

“And who knows,” said Helena with an unusual display of 
imagination, “but that he might become a bishop, an archbishop, 
a cardinal, by judicious—” 

“ By that time, my dear, you and I will be resting in peace 
somewhere. So do not let your fancy run away with your 
good sense,” he interrupted tenderly. ‘You must discover for 
me what ideas Mary has about her boy’s future. We must not 
startle her. I am sure she is ambitious,-and would be proud 
to see him at college some day preparing for the profession of 
a priest.” 

“She has told me so already,” said Helena. 

“What!” with rapture. 

‘She never fondles him that she does not whisper in his ear, 
in the prettiest way, ‘ My darling, you shall be a priest some- 
time.’ I told her if she kept on whispering that way the idea 
would surely influence him.” 

“Well, indeed,” said she, “ Mrs: Van Horne, if whisperin’ ‘Il 
make him a priest, he’s wan already, for never a _ minute 
to the day that I don’t sing that in his own blessed little pipsy- 
wipsy ear.” 

They both laughed at the clever imitation of Mary’s brogue. 

“Everything then is in my favor,” said Mr. Van Horne joy- 
fully. “I have only to wait in patience.” 

The waiting was easy enough, but patience was sorely tried. 
Young Jansen, Mary’s German husband, lost in a few years 
much of his natural steadiness, and began to drink beer in 
quantities. Mary grew anxious and fretful, as it became harder 
each month to make both ends meet with the scanty wages a 
drinking husband brings home. Mr. Van Horne observed with 
regret that symbolism did not seem to have much help for Jansen. 
Perhaps it prevented him from going speedily to ruin, but it 
required all the efforts of Mary, her priest, much prayer, and 
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many Masses and confessions to effect this small result. Mr. Van 
Horne saw his great idea in danger of wreck because Mary 
began to talk of going out to work again, and putting her child 
in a day nursery. This would remove her influence—above all, 
her precious whispering—from little Charles, and Mr. Van Horne 
would not hear of it. Through Helena he arranged a small 
allowance for the boy’s support which easily kept him and his 
mother in comfort. 

Charlie grew rapidly to his sixteenth year, and Mr. Van 
Horne’s notes grew in proportion. As they fit neatly into this 
story, certain parts of them are here presented as a better illus- 
tration of Mr. Van Horne’s ideas than any other account could 
be. He had separated these notes into three chapters, relating to 
three different periods—the first ending with the child’s first con- 
fession, the second with his first communion, and the third with 
his confirmation. 

Note 1.—The subject of this memoir was at seven a slim but 
robust child, German in appearance—inherited from his father—but 
decidedly Celtic in disposition, as his training came directly from 
his mother. He was above the average in intelligence, and took 
quickly to the symbolism which was so strong in his mother’s 
nature. At twelve he was decidedly pious, as Catholics under- 
stand the word, and at fourteen, though lively in action, of a 
very serious, sweet temper. He gave expression to his desire of 
becoming a priest from his earliest years, owing to the insistence 
with which his mother pressed the idea upon him. This desire 
I encouraged in every possible way. I had as much intimacy 
with him as if I were his own father. I studied to acquire and 
maintain it. Up to the day of his confirmation we were perfect 
friends, and 1 enjoyed his fullest confidence. I seconded his 
mother’s efforts so thoroughly in making him a bigoted Catholic, 
as Helena called it, that he never knew but that I was also a 
Catholic ' 

Note 2.—The day of his first confession I went myself to the 
church to study him. He was nine years old. As I have 
shown, the preparations at home and from his teachers had been 
very thorough. His use of holy water, his little reverences 


- before the crucifix and holy pictures, his intelligence in talking 


of Christ and the Virgin Mother, his knowledge of the Mass, 
and the hundred little points connected with doctrine, all de- 
clared him an adept, for a child, in the beautiful and mysterious 
symibolism of the church. Previously he told me he was very 
much afraid of confession. 
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“You ought not to be,” I said; “ Father: Gray is a noble 
fellow.” 

“Tt is not that, godfather”—so he always named me—“ but 
I may forget some of my sins, and that would be telling a lie 
to the Holy Ghost.” 

I assured him on this point with the certainty of the pope 
himself. 

“Were you afraid when you went to confession?” he asked. 

“Not at all,” I answered promptly, as I was accustomed to 
his awkward questions on these points. After his confession we 
walked home together. His first remark was: 

“How lucky I went to Father Gray! Did you hear the 
noises on the other side of the church? Three boys got ‘fired.’” 
I expressed sympathy and astonishment, although I had observed 
the commotion at a distant confessional. 

“Father Gorman is awful cross,” he went on, “and if you 
don’t do everything right you're ‘fired.’ The boys are afraid to 
go to him. I got mixed telling my sins, but the priest helped 
me out. It was splendid.” 

“You did not have many sins to tell,” I suggested. 

“You know them all, godfather’”—as I did. 

“And what did the priest say to you?” 

“Oh! I’m to be careful, and go to confession often, and say 
my penance, and be very, very good.” 

‘And will you go to confession often ?” 

“Will I?” with enthusiasm; “oh! I'll go oftener than you, 
godfather. I feel so good! When I went in I was heavy, when 
I came out I could jump over a house.” 

This physical relief is common among Catholics. The nerv- 
ousness which precedes confession makes reaction very grate- 
Se a ee 

Note 3.—The day of the first communion is regarded as of 
high importance. Helena was affected to tears at the pretty sight 
which the children made in white ribbons, veils, wreaths, gloves, 
rosettes, and silver medals. But she objected to the fasting pro- 
cess as barbarous, and secretly urged Charles before the cere- 
monies began to eat a cake which she had brought with her. 
He rejected the offer in such horror that she was glad to pretend 
a jest. The mental condition of the boy for a week previous to 
the event was interesting. The Blessed Eucharist is the chief 
Catholic symbol, and is the inspiration and motive of all other 
symbols. Because of its existence you have altar, priest, Mass, 
sanctuary, church, ceremonies, and everything else. The firm 
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belief of this twelve-year-old boy was that Christ himself was the 
Blessed Eucharist, whom he would receive that morning. His 
one fear was that he might not receive him in a perfectly sin- 
less state, that he might commit sacrilege. To avoid this he, with 
the other children, endured the agonies of a three days’ retreat 
of silence, prayer, and examination. The leader of the retreat 
took great pains with the children, and gave them the most 
startling pictures of death, judgment, hell, and heaven with a 
view to impressing upon them the enormity of sacrilege. The 
effect of this retreat on my boy I well understood, for his in- 
most soul was bare to me, and I loved to question him, to feel 
the strength of the hold which symbolism had upon him. Hell 
was as real to him as the house he lived in, and he told me that 
it made him afraid sometimes at night when he thought of its 
torments. Death and judgment were not so near to his feelings, 
but heaven had a good place in his affections. To him it was 
the meeting-place for his parents, myself and Helena, when life 
was over, and we should never dread separation more. His 
remarks on the child Jesus were astonishing. They gave me the 
same sense of Christ’s existence as if he were talking of a loved 
school-fellow whom I had not seen, but who might be in the 
next room, and was certainly somewhere in the city. This fact 
is to be appreciated the more since Newman and all Catholic 
writers speak with the same xaivete. The occasion of the first 
communion calls forth a wealth of symbolism in a Catholic 
church. Lights, flowers, decorations were thick upon the altar 
and about the sanctuary. The manner of the children was per- 
fect, and drew tears from Helena. Their devotion was irresistible. 
Charles looked awed and happy. My whole attention was for 
him, but others were attracted more by one child whose sfzri- 
tuelle appearance was striking. 

“He will surely be a priest,” whispered a lady near by. I 
compared him with Charles, to discover what quality in a boy 
catches the sacerdotal instinct in a Catholic. There was a lumin- 
ousness in his face which did not shine in the chubby, healthy 
face of Charles. That was all. I would have been more pleased 
if the remark had been made of Charles, etc. 

Note 4.— ... . The ordinary Catholic is brought into con- 
tact with his b:shop but once in his life—at the time of receiving 
from episcopal hands the symbol or sacrament of confirmation, 
whose nature I have sufficiently described above. Outside of the 
usual matters connected with the receiving of it, Charles was more 
impressed with the blow he was to receive from the bishop on 
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the cheek, and with the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, than with 
any other feature of the ceremony. For the former he had deters. 
mined to brace himself in such a way as not to fall under it, 
and thus show himself a true soldier of Christ.. The gifts were 
partly a delight and partly a puzzle to him, as he did not quite 
grasp how they were to be used. I had much difficulty with 
him on this point, as his most persistent question was: 

“How did you use yours, godfather ?” 

He was satisfied with my suggestion that he would know 
them well when it became necessary to use them, and ‘that it 
would be better to receive them first and discuss them afterwards. 
The blow on the cheek from the bishop was so soft a tap from 
a gentle hand that his bracing himself to receive it nearly keeled 
him over in the contrary direction. It was a real disappointment, 
as he told me afterwards. But then he had the gifts to console 
him, and they had already convinced him of their presence. 

“Godfather,” said he on the way home, “I know now I re- 
ceived the gifts of the Holy Ghost.” 

‘And what makes you so certain?” I asked. 

“ Because I made up my mind right after confirmation to be 
a priest when I grow up. That was a good thought, wasn’t it? 
And good thoughts come from the Holy Ghost.” 

Naturally this remark filled me with delight. He had now 
been properly initiated into the ordinary degrees of symbolism, 
and there was nothing new for him to learn unless he came to 
the priesthood. | 

Note 5.—Briefly, I am of opinion that symbolism is a neces- 
sity for the multitude, and a necessity which Nature has first 
originated and then provided for. Mother Earth is kindly only 
in her symbolism. We have all felt her harshness. She thrusts 
us above the surface without our consent, helpless, miserable 
infants ; educates us in pain; hurries us once more into her own 
depths without regard to human feelings or the fitness of things; 
so that life is a burden and death a shame to many. I am 
bound to say, after fourteen years’ study of the Jansens, mother 
and son, that their symbolism has the merit of making life bear- 
able and even beautiful. These simple souls cannot understand 
Mother Earth by direct gaze, and if they could would simply 
die of terror before her. Under the symbols I have described 
they not only understand, but love and worship her. They come 
forth from her bosom with joy, and return with resignation. 
The bread and wine, the baptismal water, oil, and salt, the 
prayers and benedictions at every turn, are all her inspirations, 
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as they are her productions. It is unnecessary to point out that 
the meaning Catholics attach to these things, such as the Christ, 
grace, eternal life, are unreal, are our realities any surer? Can 
anything be called real outside of our experiences? The mean- 
ing of nature is one, no matter how we express it. There is 
certainly no delusion in symbolism. It explains, educates, sus- 
tains, and soothes. I have even a suspicion that the agnostic 
attitude is but the preparation for a symbolism grander than all 
that went before. 

Mr. Van Horne’s observations were interrupted on the day 
that Charles Jansen went to college to study.for the priesthood. 
Helena had fallen ill, and was compelled to take a European 
tour; a few months, a winter in Italy, would put her in good 
health, the doctor said; and they bade their boy a cheerful good- 
by, and talked for two weeks about him and the day when he 
would come back from the seminary ordained. 

“It’s a perfect craze with me,” said Helena, who had read 
the notes with interest, and even contributed to them. 

Poor Helena! she never saw America or her boy again. 
The first winter benefited her so little that she must try a 
second; and the second proved clearly that she would have to 
live thereafter in the south of France to preserve her life even 
for a few years. At the beginning of the fourth winter she died 
and was buried at Nice, and Mr. Van Horne, after lingering for 
months about her grave with a great and bitter dread of departing 
and leaving her to the harsh embrace of Mother Earth, finally 
broke away and came home. 

. It was a sad home-coming; but it had one joy. He-would 
meet young Jansen, who. was now nineteen years old—a man, 
and within four years of ordination. He would sesume his 
observations, and devote all his time to preparing the work in 
which Helena had taken such an interest as to make him pro- 
mise before her death to see to its successful completion. Poor 
Helena! If there were any symbol on earth that would make 
less bitter her absence, less dreadful the thought of the grave 
at Nice! But the sadness which possessed him was purely hope- 
less. He went to a hotel, although his own house was ready 
for him, for he had not the heart to go near it. When he had 
dined and rested he called on Mary and her son. It was the 
beginning of August, and young Jansen would be at home on 
his vacation. He walked quietly into the kitchen where Mary 
usually sat, and where she was sitting now in the light of a 
lamp, her hands lying idly in her lap, her attitude one of deep 
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sorrow and dejection. He could see that she had aged, and he 
began to tremble. It was not on her husband’s account that 
she was stricken; it must be for her boy. He hesitated to enter; 
so broken was he by Helena’s death, so homesick to be at home 
without her, so fondly had he promised himself peace and con- 
solation here, that he felt too weak to bear the disappointment 
of fresh sorrow. Mary saw him, and rushed upon him like a 
storm. There was nothing sorrowful in her welcome; she laughed 
and cried alternately, and was full of affectionate questions about 
Helena. 

“You do not look well yourself, Mary,” he said after a time. 
“You look as if you were not happy. Is your husband well, 
and Charlie ?” 

“Oh! Jansen’s the same ould two-an-six, sir, an’ dhrinks all 
he airns; but no more, I'll be bound. It’s the boy that throubles 
me more an’ more, an’ it’s not sorry I am ye kem home to say 
a word to him. Like his poor father, he’s took to the drink, 
God help us!” 

“At his age dissipation may not be serious,” said Van Horne, 
glad at least that the boy -was not dead. ‘“ How did it 
happen ?” 

‘“God only knows,” she answered; ‘‘perhaps I was blind, but 
until this summer I never saw sign of it on him.” Her eyes 
filled up, and she began to rock to and fro. “Ye know, Mr. 
Van Horne, what a good child he always was—the best an’ 
tindherest-hearted that ever lived. Well, he’s the same yit. . An’ 
I dunno,” brightening into a laugh and wiping away the tears, 
“why I shud make so much of it, but it frightens me, so it does. 
An’ it’s I that’s glad ye’re home to do somethin’ for him, tho’ 
ye’ve had yer own sufferin’, God knows.” 

“Does he drink very hard?” 

“Oh! he does, for a b’y. .It began wid the first night ov his 
comin’ home from college. His chums brought him in, just able 
to walk. I thoyght ’twas an accident like, on’y he didn’t seem 
to mind it next mornin’, as if he was used to it. Every night 
since he’s come home more or less in liquor; some nights he— 
don’t come—home—at all—oh! that’s what’s killin’ me, Mr. Van 
Horne, that’s what’s killin’ me”; and, unable longer to control 
herself, she burst into violent sobbing, as indeed she had done 
many times a day since the vacation began. Mr. Van Horne 
was not discouraged. 

“ Anyway he’s not dead,” he said cheerfully, “and I think 
_he can be cured of this, since he is only a boy and has no 
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appetite for liquor. I can take him with me to the mountains or 
somewhere, and wean him in time to send him back to college.” 

She smiled at this encouraging remark. 

“For he must be a priest yet,” he continued, “in spite of 
everything. He wished it once and will again.” 

Then he said he would go out and make a call, returning 
about midnight to see young Jansen, and bidding her hope for 
the best. But hope was not strong in his own heart after his 
first glimpse of his ward lying in a drunken stupor in his own 
bed, with the stricken mother leaning over him. Charlie had 
come in earlier than usual and had gone straight to bed, unable 
to stand on his feet longer. Mary took Van Horne in to look 
at him. It was a pathetic sight. The elder man knew from the 
moment he looked into the youthful face that innocence and 
high resolve had left it forever. But it was necessary to comfort 
the mother, and he hid his convictions. He did not deceive 
_ her, however. She wrung her hands, and gave him such a look 
as only the forlorn mother can give. It was the agony of lost 
hope before overwhelming sorrow. 

Van Horne was incapable of conducting the struggle which 
was made to save young Jansen. Hope and courage alike were 
gone since Helena’s death, but his love for the boy forced him 
to make many efforts. Inquiry showed that Charlie’s habits of 
drink had been formed through careless companionship during 
the vacations. Young Jansen would never be a priest. Drink 
and sin had firmly fastened their chains upon him. It was plain .« 
to Van Horne that Mother Earth would soon claim the poor 
victim of bad passions, and that in consequence the best part of 
his great book, its richest experience, would never be written. 
He cared little. Looking at the boy on whom-he had lavished 
so much tenderness he did not care how soon the grave con- 
cealed his broken beauty from mortal sight. He was only 
anxious for Mary, whose hair was rapidly whitening, as she 
made up her mind for the inevitable. She was physically so 
strong that sorrow made small inroad on her powers, and she 
spoke calmly of what might happen. 

“If he don’t die in the horrors, an’ dies in his bed wid the 
last sacraments, I'll be a happy woman,” she said, ‘an’ that’s 
all I’m prayin’ for now.” 

But unfortunate Charlie was doing his best to prevent this 
consummation, and after a month of the hardest kind of dissi- 
pation he was found one dark morning lying in the street with a 
fractured skull. The policeman who found him knew him, and 
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brought him home to his mother. Mr. Van Horne was quickly 
at her side, with the nearest physician. She received him 
quietly, rocking herself to and fro in the doorway while the © 
doctor made his examination. His gloomy face did not seem to 
trouble her. 

“Tt’s the ruin of him,” she said with a gesture of indescriba- 
ble pain; “his head is hurt, an’ I know what that is. Thank 
God, he’ll die in his bed, an’ have time to prepare himself, poor 
boy. How long will he live, docther, d’ye think ?” 

“Some hours—three or four,” he replied. 

“Me prayers are answered thin. Mrs. Malone, would ye mind 
goin’ for the priest. Me boy is dyin’, an’ I must stay here with 
him,” to a neighbor who had come in to assist. The woman 
went off on her errand. “Isn’t it good, Mr. Van Horne, to 
think that after all he’s goin’ to die at home with me.” 

Mr. Van Horne stumbled in his reply, for his heart was 
heavy, and the doctor said, to console her : 

“T am glad you take it that way. It is a good thing; and 
what is better, he will die without pain. He never knew what 
happened to him, and he never will.” 

“Since he must die,” said Mr. Van Horne, “ it is certainly bet- 
ter he should die in peace than return to miserable consciousness.” 

The smothered, inhuman sound that struggled from Mary’s 
throat at these words blanched the cheek of doctor and friend 
alike. They had never heard any sound of human agony so 
distressing, so full of horrible anguish. When, frightened, they 
looked at her, her eyes were fixed like one crazed. She was 
struggling to speak. 

“On’y a haythen cud say that,” she gasped, “ knowing the 
state his soul is in this minute. He hasn’t been to confession 
God knows whin, an’ you know as well as I do what that 
manes for a Catholic. An’ to die that way widout knowin’, or 
widout makin’ an act of conthrition, wid all his terrible, terrible 
sins on him—an’ arinkin’ was not the worst—my God, if he 
dies that way!” 

She threw herself upon her son, and broke into the most 
tender appeals to God and to the dead but breathing body, that 
the last and greatest of sorrows might be spared her. The 
doctor and Van Horne gazed at each other in confusion. At 
first they did not understand this overwhelming grief in one 
who had been so calm up to this moment. She gave up fond- 
ling the boy after a moment and turned to the men. 

“ Docther, for the love o’ God can’t ye do something that'll 
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wake him for five minutes. On’y for five minutes! Or maybe 
another might do it?” 

“If you got Holmway there might be a chance,” said the 
doctor, not wishing to try her with the truth, for he feared no 
skill would ever give his patient consciousness. Her face grew 
bright, and she almost laughed at his reply. 

‘Thank God!” she said, but her voice sounded like one in a 
death agony. The physician still did not understand her behavior. 

‘““No doctor can save his life,” he added. 

“Oh! what matther, sir, so that he comes to and spakes to 
the priest afore he dies. Me poor boy! What sin did I ever 
commit that this should happen to him? But it won’t happen. 
Holmway will come, an’ make him sinsible again for five little 
minutes, an’ I'll spend the rest o’ me days on me bare knees 
thankin’ God for the blessin’.” 

Then she roamed from the sick-room and back again, pray- 
ing and weeping by turns in a most pitiful way, displaying such 
bitter anguish as these two men had never before seen, and 
almost wept to witness. They shrank under the keen anguish 
of her moans, her looks, and gestures. Van Horne was broken 
utterly. He had seen and felt sorrow, but none of such despair- 
ing horror. He was beginning to understand it, and the fright- 
ful depths it must have for this poor creature. He might weep 
salt tears for Helena and his boy, but this mother was weeping 
tears of blood from her very heart. His grief stopped at the 
grave, but hers went as far as eternity—into hell’s abysses, which 
awaited her sin-stained son. Death was his dread, but a joy to 
her compared with what came after death. He could feel faintly 
what she suffered, and was at some pains to explain it to the 
physician. 

“ Pure superstition,” said the doctor. 

“TI don’t know,” Van Horne answered; “if the boy receives 
the sacraments conscious, she will hardly mourn for him. Now, 
if these symbols were Nature’s way of stilling tumults of the 
heart, consciousness ought to have nothing to do with them.” 

The physician looked at Mr. Van Horne in doubt of his 
sanity, for he did not know the gentleman had given utterance 
to one link in a chain of inferences which were forming in his 
brain. The entrance at that moment of Dr. Holmway and the 
priest prevented explanations. All stood silently around the 
door as the great man made his examination of the wounded boy. 
“ Any hope of consciousness ?” said the priest. 

In the quarter minute of pause that followed this professional 
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question Mary Jansen’s life summed up its anguish. Holmway 
looked at her before he said, “ A fair chance.” 

She fell on her knees, and, although the tears gushed from 
her eyes, hope was so strong within her that a faint smile rested 
on her lips. Van Horne took the priest into the kitchen, and 
told him Charlie’s story. 

“If he dies without a return to consciousness,” said he, “the 
mother will go mad.” 

“He will not with such a mother,” said the priest confi- 
dently, and he remained saying his breviary to await the happy 
moment. The sun rose, the warm, cheerful August sun, and 
lighted up the kitchen and the room beyond, where Mary knelt 
praying. Mr. Van Horne scarcely dared to look at her. His 
own thoughts frightened him. Where was this mother to get 
consolation if her boy died in sin? What simples had Mother 
Earth for such a sorrow? Was death or insanity the only 
remedy for this bruiséd heart? 

“We are mostly fools,” he said, thinking of his dead-and-gone 
theories of symbolism, his enthusiasm, his book that would now 
never see the light. | 

Presently, after a waiting that had a nightmare horror about 
it, there was a movement and an exclamation in the inner room. 
Holmway came out and said to Mary: 

“Your son+is conscious. Will any one tell him that he is 
going to die?” 

“Let me do it,” she said, “‘he will understand it from me”; 
and with a passionate gesture she pressed the doctor’s hand 
twice to her lips, saying, with a fervor that moved him: “No 
money, zothing, only God can pay you for what you have 
done.” 

She beckoned to Mr. Van Horne to follow her. He stood at 
the door as she entered. Charlie was smiling up at her, all un- 
conscious of his hurt, of the presence of death; half-ashamed of 
his weakness, which he thought the stupidity of semi-intoxication. 
And she must tell him on the instant, for the minutes were few, 
that his hurt was mortal, that in an hour he would be standing 
before God with his broken, ruined,-sinful life, and his lost voca- 
tion! She did not even think of faltering, of the pain of it, but 
with heaven-sent gladness bent over him, put her arms about 
him, as of late when pleading with him not to break her heart 
by continuing his bad life, and whispered: ‘‘Acushla, ye hurt 
yer head last night, an’ ye wor very bad. We had the docther 
for ye.” 
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“The doctor! Hurt my head!” he exclaimed feebly. “Is 
that why I am so weak?” 

““That’s it, son; an’ Mr. Van Horne is here, an’ the priest, 
an’ me”—these because of the convulsive start and shudder he 
gave at the ominous words—‘‘an’ ye must keep quiet and go 
to confession, darlin’, right away, for yer head is hurt bad; an’ 
ye may thank God for comin’ to yer senses long enough to 
make a good confession an’ receive the last sacraments from the 
priest. I'll stay with ye, asthore.” 

He had put his arms around her in childlike terror, but she 
unwound them, smiling even, and put a little crucifix within his 
fingers; but he dropped it as if stung, pushed her away roughly, 
and sat up with eyes blazing. He could scarcely speak, yet he 
gasped out broken sentences: 

“I’m not going to die! I’m not hurt! Give me my clothes—” 
She handed them to him obediently, but in the act of taking 
them he fell back on the bed from sheer “weakness. ‘ My God, 
mother! it is true—I am going to die! I’m dying now! Oh! 
save—save me!” 7 

He groped with his hands like one in a flood feeling for a 
supporting plank. He was in her arms immediately, and she 
was whispering the tenderest, strongest assurances to him. “The 
priest is here, asthore. I'll bring him in, son. Sure no harm 
can come to ye with him in the house.” 

“No priest for me!” he cried with another spasm of fictitious 
strength, casting her from him and sitting up again. “I’m lost 
—oh! what sins to have, dying—no, no, no—” as she pressed 
the crucifix on him, “let me die—as I lived—but I can’t die 
now—I won't—let me get out—of this room—my clothes— 
where’s the doctor—O my God! I’m dying.” 

He fell back again moaning so pitifully—the moaning of a 
soul in despair—that Mr. Van Horne, unable to endure it, fled 
to another part of the room, and hid the tears of anguish that 
forced themselves from his eyes. The mother, whose heart was 
lacerated by the sight of her son’s terror and despair, stood 
like one stricken with death beside him, praying and hoping, 
her eyes alternately on heaven and her boy. He would not 
have her words or embraces, he would not touch the crucifix, 
his eyes and cheeks were burning, and now he began to cry 
out, one moment for help, and the next to scream his despair or 
moan in agony, being in a kind of delirium. Mary called the 
priest; she was helpless, and with a gesture of hopelessness 
she closed the door on him and his penitent. Van Horne made 
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her sit beside him, for she was trembling from head to foot. 
He could not bring himself to look a second time at her face, 
for it was pale and pinched, and lines of anguish were written 
on it like pencil lines on parchment. There came, however, a 
momentary relief. Quiet reigned suddenly in the sick-room, and 
for ten minutes its grateful continuance brought balm to the 
hearts of the two watchers. Then the priest opened the door and 
beckoned to them with such a satisfied air that Van Horne almost 
laughed his delight. When they went in Charlie was lying, calm 
and resigned, with the crucifix in his hands. He called Van 
Horne, put his arms about him, and whispered: 

“Forgive me, godfather. I never loved you enough. It’s 
the best thing could happen to me—to die.” 

The man could answer him only with tears, and gave way 
to the poor mother, who would not hear his appeals for pardon 
and self-reproaches. 

‘’Tis God alone, son, ye’ve offended. Mother never hac’ a 
better son than ye,” she said. 

The priest was ready to administer the Viaticum and Extreme 
Unction. It was a moving spectacle to Van Horne to see this 
sorrowful mother assist in the last offices}for her son. Her face 
was radiant as she placed the cloth under his chin, and knelt 
while he received the Holy Communion; radiant as she un- 
covered his feet for the holy oils; glorified when the last in- 
dulgence was granted, and her unfortunate son was safe from 
the consequences of unforgiven sins. Van Horne would have 
left her alone with him, but she bade him remain unto the end. 
What strong, consoling, tender words she poured into the boy's 
heart! His terror passed, he lay like a child waiting for death ; 
his thanks and love for his guardian were said a hundred times ; 
his appeal for forgiveness to his mother and God saddening 
beyond words. Van Horne would have streamed with tears but 
for the radiant courage, the unceasing ministration of Mary. 
He was not only losing his child, he was also repeating the 
death-bed scene of Helena. The increasing pallor, the last 
word, the unconsciousness—but here he knelt, held the candle, 
and answered the prayers which Mary read aloud. It was only 
a short hour of consciousness until the poor boy lay very still 
in the oe of death. 


Thus Mr. Van Horne’s experiment ended | Ended? Not at 
all. His experiment came to an end in time, as all things do, 
but not with the death of Charlie Jansen, as one would expect, 
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To him who reads*this history carefully, it will be evident at 
the death-bed of the unfortunate boy that Mr. Van Horne had 
collected the materials for a hearty quarrel with the much-re- 
spected dame, Mother Earth. He had two questions for her to 
answer, two solemn riddles. If there were no after-life outside 
of her bosom, or none more substantial and comfortable than 
disporting in the air as elemental gases, why should the fiction 
of an after-life be allowed to upset nature? And if symbolism 
was a creation of Mother Earth, devised to make herself com- 
prehensible to her children, where was the necessity of inventing 
Extreme Unction, and of insisting on consciousness in its re- 
ception, when so many people must die unconscious? Of course 
he never got any answer from the old lady, and he thereupon 
acquired a habit of sneering and fleering at her and_ her 
followers that was very trying to his friends. It would be 
almost worth the space to tell directly what this habit led up 
to, but for the fact that Dr. Holmway told it much better and 
more briefly to his friend Brown the day after the event. They 
were both members of that club before which Van Horne had 
read his essay on symbolism. 

“T hear that Van Horne made a sensation at the club last 
night,” said Brown; “ what was it all about?” 

The question relaxed Holmway’s grim features into the 
broadest and deepest of smiles. 

“Clever fellow that Van Horne,” he said, “and the way 
he laid out the brethren was thorough, complete.” 

The doctor had not much regard for the brethren, being a 
man who detested abstract discussion, and he almost laughed at 
their discomfiture. 

“He read a paper or something,” said Brown. ‘“ Most inter- 
esting thing I ever heard,” declared Holmway; “the man’s a 
born investigator, What do you think he did? Adopted a 
Catholic boy just to study the mental development of a human 
being brought up in Catholic fashion! Yes, sir, laid himself out 
to follow up that child for thirty years; had him trained as a 
Catholic, noted every fact’ in connection with him for twenty 
years, and read the notes to the society last night.” 

“Wonderful !” said Brown. 

“ Ah! but you should have heard it.” 

“Was that the sensation?” ; 

‘“No. The club admired and applauded of course, but the 
end of the essay stupefied them. It seems the boy died. I 
attended him—” 
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‘No wonder,” murmured Brown. 

“ Fractured skull, broken-hearted mother. Van Horne was 
there, and—to light the soul out of the world I suppose—held a 
candle to the last. This was the end of his essay, and the 
moment of stupefaction for the club. He began twenty years 
ago to study the rites of Catholics up to the thirty-third degree— 
not sure now if they have a thirty-third degree or not—and the 
boy died at the thirty-second.” 

‘“A close shave,” said Brown. 

“Wasn't it? Then he told the club that at first he thought 
his studies were ended, but after a lot of talk he told them 
again that they were not ended. He said the reason they were 
not ended was because Mother Earth was a hoax, and the 
methods of the club foolish; that he himself was going in for 
a deeper personal experience; that he was going to get another 
subject in place of the boy witha fractured skull; that subject 
was to be—guess, Brown!” 

“ Another child,” said Brown, “with a fractured skull.” 

“Not at all—himself.” Brown gasped. 

“You don’t seem to understand,” said Holmway. “Well, this 
is the surprise. He is going to be his own subject, going to 
try the effects of the medicine on himself; in short, he is going 
to be a Catholic.” 

“Oh!” said Brown, “I don’t wonder the club was surprised. 
His skull must be fractured already.” 

“But you ought to have heard him!” continued Holmway, 
“and from the present condition of your face I perceive you 
would have been the most surprised person present. He went 
on to assure the club that it was no longer an experiment with 
him but a fact, this symbolism, and he invited the club to follow 
him; or at least to study the road he was taking, so that if 
some day they got lost, as he did, they would know what to do.” 

‘Evidently cracked,” said Brown. 

“It didn’t sound so,” the doctor observed as he was leaving, 
“but it might be insanity. If the new wrinkle lasts, I call it 
madness. If he reads another essay for the club next year we 
might call it ‘Van Horne’s way, you know.’ ” 

On reflection the members of the club thought it suitable to 
describe the whole matter as ‘‘ Van Horne’s way, you know,” 
and a very pretty story it made for private circulation. But 
Mr. Van Horne never came back to them, and kept steadily on 
in the new way, which he considered a satisfactory result of his 
studies in symbolism. _, HENRY O’BRIEN. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S FIRST PUBLISHER. 


SHAKESPEARE, great in everything else, seems to have been 
great in the number of his publishers. Exclusive of the collected 
editions, which to-day are legion; exclusive even of the first col- 
lected edition (that of 1623), his writings gave employment to a 
larger list of his own contemporary publishers than, I think, any 
author of the present day aspires to. Here is an actual list of 
publishers (stationers or printers, as they were then called) who 
issued—during Shakespeare’s lifetime, or shortly after his death— 
(at any rate, prior to 1640) editions of his separate plays. Even 
this list, large as it is, is not complete. In fact, it is impossible 
to make any perfect tabulated list of matters and things relating 
to Shakespeare, since the upset difficulty always is that the 
questions: ‘Have we all the plays Shakespeare wrote?” ‘“ Did 
he write any of the so-called doubtful plays?” and ‘ Did he 
write all the so-called canonical plays?” will always arise; and 
as to these questions there will always be disputers. 

However, the table below gives some idea, being confined 
alone to the twenty-one canonical or accepted plays, which ap- 
peared separately in Quarto, and being exclusive of doubtful 
plays, or plays (doubtful or accepted) which appeared in the 
Folios of 1623, 1632, 1664, or ‘1685. 

(Where the same Quarto is assigned to more than one pub- 
lisher, it indicates that the names of all those mentioned appear 
on its title-page.) 


PUBLISHER. EDITION, Dat E. 





| 

| 1630 

| 1600 
1600 


A. M. . : . |Othello ‘ “ ; pee! 2Q. 
Aspley, William : Much Ado About Nothing Q. 
Benson, John : . |Henry IV., Part II. 

The Sonnets ; , : : : | 1640 
Bonian, Richard : Troilus and Cressida : " ; 1609 

\Pericles . ‘ , : : 2: 1630 
Burby, Cuthbert . . |Taming of a Shrew ; ; , | 1594 
Love's Labor's Lost. , ‘ : | 1598 
Romeo and Juliet. ; : ; | 1599 
Busby, John . . . |The Chronicle History of Henry V. ; | 1600 
Butter, Nathaniel A King Lear . ‘ : } 1608 
| 1608 


Clarke, Sampson . . |The Troublesome Raine . ; . (two parts) | I591 
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PUBLISHER. 


PLAY. 


EDITION. 


DATE. 





Cotes, Tho. 


Creede, Thomas 


Cules (or Coules), Francis! Venus and Adonis 


Danter, John. 


Eld, G. 


Field, Richard 


Fisher, Thomas 
Gosson, Henry 
Harrison, John 
Hawkins, Richard 


Thomas 
Jackson, Roger 


Hey es, 


Jaggard, W. 


Johnson, Arthur 


Leake, W. 

Ling, N. . 

Low, Matthew 
Meighen, R, 
Millington, Thomas 
N. O. . . 


Norton, John 


P.S 
Pavier, Thomas . 


Purfoot, Thomas 


'The Sonnets . 

Pericles 

First Part of Cidasadon 
The Famous Victories 
Romeo and Juliet 

Henry V. 

Merry Wives of Ww hadeor 
Richard III. 

Romeo and Juliet 
Troilus and Cressida 
The Sonnets 

Venus and Adonis 


Lucrece 
Midsummer Night’ s Siu ’ 
Pericles 


Lucrece 

Venus and Adonis t¢ 
Venus and Adonis 
Othello 

Merchant of Venice . 
Lucrece 


Passionate Pilgrim 


Merry Wives of Windsor 


Passionate Pilgrim 
Venus and Adonis 
Hamlet 

Richard III. 

Merry Wives of Windsor 





First Part of Contention 
x “True Tragedies 
The Chronicle History of Henry V. 
Othello 
. |Richard il. 
Pericles ; 
First Part True Tragedies 
{Parts I.and II.of the Whole Contention 
Chronicle oe of _— aS wits | 
|Henry V. é 
Pericles 
Richard III. 


z Oi 
6 Q. 
a0. 
1Q. 
a. 
2h; 
so 
EG. 
13 Q. 
1: OQ. 
t:@). 
x &S, 
r QO. 
2Q. 
seh 


1 Q,or ‘‘Fisher’Q. 


Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 


2 Q. 


2 Q,or ‘‘Heyes’’Q. 


lan 
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1640 
1635 
1594 
1598 
1599 
1600 
1602 
1602 
1636 
1597 
1009 
1609 
1593 
1594 
1594 
1600 
1609 
1609 
1594 t 
1596 
1600 
1630 
1600 
1616 
1624 
1599 
1612 
1602 
1619 
1597 
1599 
1€03 
1608 
1622 
1630 
1594 
1595 
1600 
1622 
1632 
1630 
1600 
1594 
1600 
1608 
1619 
1622 








* This poem ran through so many editions that it would unduly swell this table to enter 


them all. 


Those entered, however, preserve the names of the publishers of all the editions. 


+ According to Mr. Halliwell-Phillips this is impossible, since Harrison had assigned the 


copyright to Leake in 1595. 


The title-page of this fifth edition (of which but one copy is 


known to be in existence, in the Bodleian Library) is in MS., so the error cannot be detected, 
t harrison printed a second edition in 1598, a third in 1600, and a fourth in 1607in octavo. 
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! 
PUBLISHER. } WAY. EDITION, DATE, 





Roberts, James. . |Merchant of Venice 1600 


| e Q, 
| or * Roberts’’ Q. 
|I Q,or ‘‘Heyes’’Q.| 1600 


Midsummer Night's Dream 1600 


Titus Andronicus. , : I Q. 1600 
Hamlet . ' , : — 2Q. | 1604 
S.S. ; : : Pericles ; : ; : 3 Q. } 
Short, Peter - . |The Taming of a Shrew 1 Q. 
Simms, Valentine Richard II. . . 1 Q. 
Richard ITI. ‘ ‘ . . st. 
I 
I 


2Q, 
or *‘ Roberts” Q. | 


Henry IV., Part I. Q. 
Henry V., Part II. ‘ ; . Q. 
Much Ado About Nothing ‘ rt Q. 
Smithweeke, John . - [Romeo and Juliet ‘ ; . 3 Q. Undated Q,| 
; ee. Ba : . Merry Wives of Windsor . ‘ 3 Q. 
( ver % : ’ . ‘Lucrece . ‘ : : , 2 5 Q. 
6 QO. 
Thorpe, Thomas ‘ The Sonnets ; - ; xO: 
Trundell, John. . Hamlet . . : , ; zr O. 
Wakely, Thomas : Othello : ; : , 1 Q. 
Walley, G. : . |Troilus and Cressida . . : z ©. 
White, Edward ; Titus Andronicus 
Wise, Andrew. - |Richard II. 
* |Richard III. 
{Love's Labor's Lost 
Henry IV., Part I. 
Much Ado About Nothing 
Henry IV., Part II. 
Richard III. 
Romeo and Juliet 
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It would thus appear that, in Shakespeare’s own days, there 
were at least forty-five publishers, stationers, and booksellers (for 
some of the above are mentioned only as keeping the Quartos 
on sale) who were interested in William Shakespeare as a pro- 
ducer of revenue for them; a fact which, were no others at 
hand, would completely dispose of any doubtful or double author- 
ship of the plays—for it would be extremely improbable that 
forty-five business men, with their employees, agents, and cus- 
tomers, should either scrupulously keep so interesting a secret 
or be themselves so completely imposed upon. 

Of almost all of these publishers and booksellers something 
more or less is known. When, in 1623, Shakespeare’s two fel- 
low-actors, John Heminges and Henry Condell, edited the first 
collected edition of his plays, it was brought out at the expense 
(as we are told by the colophon) of three of the above-named 
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pablishers—viz.: W. Aspley, who printed “ The Much Ado About 
Nothing” in 1600; I. Smithweeke, the publisher of the “ undated” 
Quarto (probably printed about 1608), and W. Jaggard, who 
printed the “Passionate Pilgrim” in 1599. With these there 
was associated one Ed. Blount, who, with Isaac Jaggard (probably 
a brother of the W. Jaggard above), became the publishers of 
the First Folio, and put their names into the imprint of that 
invaluable volume. We know that James Roberts, who figures 
as the printer of the ‘“ Merchant of Venice,” printed two editions 
of that play, one to be handled by himself and the other to be 
handled bya rival publisher, Thomas Heyes; that he also did much 
the same thing for another rival, Thomas Fisher, in the case of 
the “‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and, moreover, that, although 
his name does not appear as either printer or bookseller on the 
Quarto of ‘“ Hamlet” of 1603, he was the original owner of the 
copyright of that play, and procured it to be entered as his on 
the books of the Stationers’ Company July 26, 1602, and only 
placed his initials in the imprint of the 1604 Quarto. We may 
also see traces of a very brisk rivalry between the above-named 
Bonian, Walley, George Eld, and this same James Roberts, as 
to who should issue the “Troilus and Cressida,’ which play 
finally appeared with the names of the first three in its imprint, 
in 1609; and it was the above-named Thomas Thorpe who has 
sent himself down to posterity as the “T. T.” who signed that 
famous dedication to ‘“‘ Mr. W. H.,” of the first edition of “ The 
Sonnets” —which dedication is such a sacred fog to the commenta- 
tors, and out of which they read all sorts of marvellous ro- 
mances about Shakespeare, Southampton, Lady Rich, Mrs. Fytton, 
and nobody can remember who else. 

It will be observed that the output of Shakespeare Quartos 
begins with the ‘Venus and Adonis” in 1593 and the “Lucrece” 
in 1594, and that the year 1597 appears to be about the first in 
which more than any one publisher seemed to think it worth while 
to compete for the production in print of any of Shakespeare’s 
plays. After that year, and until 1640, the struggle was not that 
of Shakespeare or the owners of his plays to secure a publisher, 
but among the publishers to secure a play of Shakespeare’s to 
print—though they come, for any single year, the thickest in 
1600. We further know that Andrew Wise, above named, a 
stationer, whose place of business was at his residence in St. 
Paul’s Church-yard, where he displayed the figure of an angel as 
a sign, secured the manuscript of the “ Richard III.” in October 
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of that year, and so became Shakespeare's first publisher, em- 
ploying the press of a better-known printer than himself to get 
out the book, all of which we learn from the imprint: “At 
London, Printed by Valentine Simms, for Andrew Wise, dwell- 
ing in Paule’s Church-yard, at the Signe of the Angell, 1597.” 
Indeed, the sixty or seventy imprints called for by the above 
list are well worth studying by themselves, and, of themselves, 
throw a great deal of curious light on the early history of book- 
publishing in England. And if one would have patience to 
study the Stationers’ Registers—into which the copyrights ot 
these plays were mostly entered—and watch the assignments 
and reassignments thereof as entered in those Registers, in con- 
nection with these publishers’ names in the imprints of the 
quartos, he would soon become fascinated (if he cared for such 
matters at all) with the vision of the struggle to secure the issue 
and sale of something on the title-page of which the name of 
William Shakespeare could legitimately appear in and about the 
early years of the seventeenth century; and how (as was, of 
course, the inevitable result of such a struggle) a great many 
quartos did get into print where the name was so put wrong- 
fully and illegally. What effect, then, this illegality entailed 
we can only guess; but we know that it has had the effect 
of rendering a great many very worthy gentlemen and _ scholars, 
in succeeding centuries, quite unhappy and very much perplexed 
as to what William Shakespeare did or did not write, and even 
as to whether there ever was any Shakespeare at all! If William 
Shakespeare could have foreseen which, he would doubtless have 
left some memorandum’ or writing to tell posterity what were his 
and what were spurious. But he never did, and possibly a great 
many occupations, like Othello’s, would have been “ gone” if he 
had. But around the name of one of the printers named in the 
above list there is, it seems to me, a little bit of probability 
which, I think, might legitimately warrant some reasonable con- 
jecture as to Shakespeare’s beginnings, his first appearance in 
print, etc., and this without upsetting any of the scanty records 
and still scantier veracious testimony of which we are already 
possessed. To wit: 

In 1592 there died in Stratford-upon-Avon one Henry Field, 
a tanner, leaving a will and inventory of personal property, but 
whose estate, for some reason, required the services of an ap- 
praiser to settle. The Court of Probate (or Consistory Court, as 
it was then called) appointed John Shakespeare such appraiser, 
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and he fulfilled his duties and duly filed his report as such ap- 
praiser in August, 1592. 

This Henry had a son named Richard, who, like young 
William Shakespeare, had left the little village where his father 
lived, and found his way to London in search of employment, in 
or about 1579. Just about this time a journeyman printer, 
named Thomas Vantrollier, came from France and settled in his 
trade in London. He did neater and better work than the 
London printers, and found plenty of employment in meeting the 
new impulse of literature and literary taste of that wonderful 
period. In 1564 he was admitted to the exclusive and aristo- 
cratic Stationers’ Company, which Queen Mary had chartered in 
the preceding reign, and selected Blackfriars as his place of busi- 
ness; his Patent reading, “ Zypographus Londontensis in claustro 
vulgo Blackfriars commorans,” while, as was the custom, certain 
books were made over to him as a privilege to exclusively print. 
Somehow or other this young Richard Field procured work in 
Vantrollier’s establishment; he did not, however, remain there 
long, but found, it would seem, more favorable employment with 
another printer named George Bishop, to whom, at Michaelmas, 
1579, he (Field) was apprenticed for seven years. No sooner, 
however, was he out of his time than, in 1588, he returned to 
Vantrollier’s office. On Vantrollier’s death, in that year, Field 
married his daughter and succeeded to his business of stationer 
and printer. Here, then, we have a fellow-townsman and neigh- 
bor of William Shakespeare’s, a printer, stationer, and publisher, 
at his very elbow in London. 

It seems to me that—the above being matters of easy veri- 
fication—we may proceed to judge the drift of circumstances, 
then, as pretty much as it would follow in course to-day. Given 
a young man with literary aspirations, a poet—what is the dear- 
est object which would present itself to his heart? Clearly the 
object of finding a publisher and getting into print. And we may, 
I think, be pretty confident that the lad had not been very long 
in London without haunting the publishers with his manuscripts 
under his arm. Possibly young William Shakespeare would have 
gone to the older and better-known publishers first; those who 
had more capital and a larger establishment than his townsman 
Richard Field, and no doubt young Shakespeare went to one 
and all of them. Possibly he might for a long time have studi- 
ously avoided Field, knowing that a prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country or to his own countrymen. But an un- 
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known poet has small chance, and manuscripts are not inviting 
objects to look at, nor are publishers over-willing to wade into 
thick piles of close chirography. So let us imagine that young 
Shakespeare, finally, in despair, was forced by sheer necessity to 
have recourse to his fellow-Stratfordian; prevailed upon him to 
put his verses into print, so that he could at last secure readers, 
and thereafter rise or fall on his merits as a poet and not on his 
success as a securer of publishers. Let us see how probable or 
improbable such a theory would now become, in the face of the 
records. 

By consulting the above list we find that: whereas no other 
printer ever touched a Shakespearean manuscript until 1597, 
Richard Field did in 1593 print a first edition of the ‘“ Venus 
and Adonis,” and again, only the year after, a second edition 
thereof, and a new poem, the “ Lucrece” (pretty fair proof that 
he did not lose by the “ Venus and Adonis,” however dubiously 
he might have touched it). Now, the standard theory as to how 
Shakespeare first “ got into print’ is as different from what | 
have conjectured above as possible. That theory is that young 
Shakespeare early attracted the attention of Lord Southampton, 
and that the two became, at once, fast friends. I have never 
been able for myself to believe in this theory. I remember that 
social lines were being tightly drawn in those days, and that 
Shakespeare was of the class that filled his pit rather than of the 
class that sat on his stage. In our exalted love and worship we 
are apt to forget this, and, in the long perspective of three cen- 
turies we couple contemporary names in a single breath. We 
think of Shakespeare, Southampton, and Elizabeth. But the fact 
is that, in those days, it would have occurred to nobody, least 
of all to Shakespeare himself, to so group those names. _ Rigid 
as may be the line drawn to-day between peer and peasant, 
courtier, and tradesman, it was still more rigidly drawn then. 
The reverence with which an impecunious scribbler lodks upon a 
man of vested wealth, multiplied by the distance between a pro- 
scribed player of interludes and a peer of the realm, would have 
rather prevented. A rich peer and a poor peer might be bosom 
friends. A rich peer and a penniless tramp—hardly! The fiction 
of the brotherhood of these two men is a pleasant one, and there 
is no particular harm in it, of course, but the substitute sugges- 
tion made above, it seems to me, is rather more in accordance 
with the nature of things. Southampton may indeed have ad- 
mitted Shakespeare to the equality—not of brothers who went 
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arm-in-arm, wrote verses to each other, and chronicled each 
other’s love affairs—but to such gracious familiarity as is depicted 
between the Lord and the Players in the “Induction to The 
Taming of the Shrew,” or such courtly and good-natured badi- 
nage as Hamlet took and gave with the Players he employed to 
catch the conscience of the king. But if Damon and Pythias are 
friends, let us know of it from Damon’s family archives, as well 
as from those of Pythias. The muniments of the great family to 
which Lord Southampton belonged have met nos exceptional vicis- 
situdes of time and chance, and are reasonably preserved. And 
there is no record in them, nor anywhere else, of any such ex- 
ceptional friendship or intimacy between the earl and the play- 
_wright—as is so confidently asserted by Shakespeare’s _bio- 
graphers—although the noble Southampton family preserved its 
archives, and the plebeian Shakespeare family never thought of 
doing so, even rumor and hearsay having in their case to be 
supplied. 

But, it is said, Shakespeare dedicates his two poems to 
Southampton. Well, so did dozens of other poets. The young 
nobleman loved to pose as the friend of letters, and every poet 
sought a patron. In England not only then, but for a hundred 
and fifty years later, the patron was as necessary as the poet, 
and the poet always sought the patron, not the patron the poet. 
“Poets vied with each other,” says Gervinus, “in dedicating their 
poems to him” (Southampton). The name of Shakespeare did 
not suggest that of Southampton to Francis Meres, writing in 
1598. I shall not travel into the fields of those incomprehensible 
Sonnets at present, which suggest Southampton to so many 
modern commentators ;. though why, admitting Shakespeare and 
Southampton to have been inseparable, sonnets written by 
Shakespeare should be a self-accusing monograph of Southamp- 
ton’s, I never could learn, either from Mr. Gerald Massey or from 
anybody else. 

The story of Southampton’s munificent gift to Shakespeare 
has been traced to Stratford-upon-Avon, and to the year 1759, 
and consists in the mere statement of the fact, but of neither 
the occasion nor the object of the gift. I think the probabili- 
ties are that the Southampton figment is a vanishing one. It 
is only comparatively modern biographers who claim to have 
found in Stratford-upon-Avon, in this comparatively modern year 
1759, somebody who declared that Sir William Davenant had 
said that Southampton gave Shakespeare “a thousand pounds.” 
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But “a thousand pounds” was in those days an enormous sum, 
fully equal to twenty-five thousand dollars to-day, and South- 
ampton was nota rich man. It seems to me that had the 
story of the gift been authentic it would have been rather fuller 
in detail, and something of the sources where Southampton got 
the money, or of the uses to which Shakespeare put it, have 
been supplied. Shakespeare only paid William Underhill sixty 
pounds for New Place—the most princely residence then in 
Stratford-upon-Avon, with its out-houses, messuages, orchards, 
and great barns filled with corn—covering three-quarters of an 
acre of ground, which was twenty pounds more than Underhill 
himself had paid for it a few years before; and we have a 
rather plentiful record of his other purchases of real estate. But 
altogether they do not account for ‘a thousand pounds.” 

But principally, if Southampton had procured the printing 
of these two earliest poems of Shakespeare’s, it is a little queer 
that Southampton should have sent Shakespeare, out of all of 
the scores of publishers in London, to Shakespeare’s own fellow- 
townsman, and for those two poems only. Any publisher would 
have been eager to have executed an order for Lord South- 
ampton. And it is queer, again, that if Southampton had 
selected Field,—Field, who made Shakespeare’s reputation by 
first bringing him out, should never have been allowed to print 
any of Shakespeare’s works when they became lucrative and 
every bookseller in London was struggling for them. By con- 
sulting the above list, we find that the “ Venus and Adonis” 
was so profitable that in 1636 it actually had reached a 
thirteenth edition, printed by Francis Coules. As early as 
1596 the poem had passed to John Harrison, who turned it 
over for its fourth edition to William Leake (though, of course, 
this might be accounted for by supposing that Field had sold 
the poem at a profit, or that he had died meanwhile, for we 
know nothing of Field’s career except the items above stated). 
But the great difficulty is that, if Southampton’s own publisher, 
or selection of a publisher, had first taken up Shakespeare, that 
publisher, protected by the name of a powerful lord, would have 
remained in possession of the monopoly, and the reign of 
Elizabeth was a reign of monopolies such as has never been 
seen before or since. Indeed, I doubt if another instance than 
that of the Shakespeare plays can be mentioned, in which lite- 
rary matter of the date was not assigned, by the Stationers’ 
Company, to some single, member of their body to be a per- 
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petual right and property in himself and his successors. I do 
not think much ought to be predicated from the gratitude for 
favors received expressed by Shakespeare in his second Dedi- 
cation (that of the “ Lucrece”’) to Southampton, for commoners, 
especially when they were poor poets, are apt to speak extra- 
vagantly of favors, however small, conferred upon them by 
peers, and the young and unknown Shakespeare possibly con- 
sidered that the permission to dedicate poems to a noble lord 
was in itself a kindness to be grateful for. It was still a long 
way, in the punctilious Tudor days, from peasant to peer. 

At any rate—to an age which cares nothing about South- 
ampton.and a great deal about Shakespeare—it ought to be, it 
seems to me,.a pleasant reflection that William Shakespeare 
owed his first appearance in the custody of ‘the art preser- 
vative”’ to a fellow-townsman, perhaps a playmate, and that so 
the tranquil little town on the silvery Avon may claim to be 
not only the birth-place of the poet, but of the man who 
launched him on his high road to immortality. 

Of course one ought not to construct theories and theories 
about William Shakespeare quite at random and out of whole 
cloth, but there seems to me something in the above scheme of 
probabilities. At any rate it is better, I think, than to devote 
so much speculation as to Shakespeare’s motives in writing his 
plays; ‘‘to lie among the daisies and discourse in novel phrases 
of the complicated state of mind” of William Shakespeare, as I 
suppose Mr. Gilbert would put it. 

APPLETON MORGAN. 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION FOR CATHOLIC GIRLS. 


A RECENT writer in the Dublin Lyceum,* dealing somewhat 
pessimistically with the progress of the Church in the States, 
puts boldly into words a good many things about convent- 
schools for girls which have been in the air for a long time. I 
have not the writer's evident advantage of knowing the 
American side of the question, but I have the advantage of 
knowing convent-school life from the inside, having been myself 
a convent-school girl And here I may say that no one so 
named could attack the nuns and their system without keen re- 
morse, because the old life was so sweet and good, and the 
nuns such ideals of purity and gentleness. However, they have 
still things very much in their own hands here, as with you, 
and the efforts some great-minded women among them have 
been making in the direction of progress prove that: they have 
realized, at least in part, the necessity for their teaching being 
mended, 

The thing which the nuns with us have failed to do is to 
discriminate. My own school-life had for one of its crosses that 
I was forced to grind at things for which I had no aptitude. 
Accomplishments are as fatally the bane of the convent-school 
of to-day as they were of the ordinary ladies’ school of fifty 
years ago. Your convent is a conservative place, and it is the 
comparatively new foundations only which have seemed to 
realize that the nineteenth century woman is,a_ working-partner 
in the world’s business. Yet nuns, with their feminine republic 
and feminine dynasty, are themselves the most vivid testimony to 
the capacity of. women for affairs. 

At any rate, the convent-school will make your girls good 
religious women and ladies. Every nun is a lady, and refine- 
ment of feeling within convent walls is, if anything, excessive. 
Therefore I would be very loath to take the girls out of their 
hands. But afterwards! The nuns hitherto have taken edu- 
cation very lightly. They have gone into the convent with 
just so much knowledge as they received in a convent. They 
are forbidden newspapers, books, and reviews, almost entirely. 
The years advance, but they stand still. They do not realize 


* Some of our readers may not know that this able and influential monthly is conducted 
by Irish Jesuits —EDIToR. 
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that for women especially the world has changed, so much that 
a woman's personality has changed with it. It has struck me 
curiously sometimes to consider the difference between the 
women of Leech and the Books of Beauty, with their oval and 
ringlet-framed faces, their arched eyebrows and tiny mouths, 
and the educated woman’s face of to-day, clean, undrooping, with 
fine outlines and developed brows. 

The Loretto Order in Ireland, which was founded by a 
woman of rare insight and sagacity, must be taken as having 
done most of late years to educate itself for its task of teaching. 
The convent at Navan, especially, has done brilliantly in com- 
petitive examinations. Some convents of the Dominican Order, 
notably Sion Hill at Blackrock, and Eccles Street Convent, are 
also conspicuous for their advance in teaching. But many of 
our convents, like yours, are dominated by a French mind and 
spirit, which are incapable of understanding the different position 
and needs of English-speaking women. 

I am sure we Catholics may sometimes fail through other- 
worldliness which sins against itself. It is not loyal to our 
Mother the Church to have the balance of education and power 
and wealth altogether on the Protestant side. May it not be 
one’s vocation, as it was Esther’s of old, to be a queen for the 
sake of God’s people? Poverty of spirit is very beautiful, but if 
we are all poor in purse and power and reputation our numbers 
will not build up God’s house, either actually or in a high 
spiritual, sense. In a day of Protestant domination our prayer 
ought to be for the subtlety of the serpent as well as the 
innocence of the dove. 

The Lyceum tells us that Bishop McQuaid, of Rochester, has 
instituted a special order of nuns who are to be trained 
arduously for their vocation as teachers. This is as it ought to 
be, and something of the same kind will have to be done 
universally as regards convent-schools, whether it be done from 
the inside or from without. With so much reform the nuns 
will keep their scholars, but after ordinary school-days the new 
ordinance calls for continued and higher education. The Cath- 
olic cry is for a Catholic Girton or Harvard Annex. 

There is a woman’s college here in Dublin, Alexandra Col- 
lege, founded so long ago as 1866. It was founded by Protest- 
ant minds and mcney, and though its curriculum need contain 
nothing exclusively Protestant, it has Protestant prelates for 
visitors, and Protestants make up the board, and in great part 
the teaching staff. It stands over against the Royal University, 
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with its annex of red-brick theatre and gymnasium, and beyond 
it the glaring red-brick Alexandra School. Its principal is Miss 
L. D. La Touche, a member of a famous old Huguenot family, 
which settled in Dublin by favor of Catholic tolerance at the 
time of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and has become 
greatly wealthy and greatly respected. Miss La Touche is her- 
self a student of Lady Margaret Hall at Oxford, and is a most 
womanly lady, of great charm of person and character, and great 
cultivation of mind. The system, with its staff of brilliant uni- 
versity men, and women who have wrested the men’s prizes 
from them, is unexceptionable. The college has no endowments 
except one or two scholarships in Trinity College, and two 
scholarships of £25 a year recently given by the Skinners’ Com- 
pany. The college so subsists nearly altogether on its fees, which 
are, for the session of three terms, from £15 to £22 per term 
There is a residence house attached to the college, where stu- 
dents may live at an expense of £50 a year. There are also 
two or three authorized residences in various parts of the city; 
one of them is held by a Catholic lady recommended by Father 
Delany, S.J., senator of the Royal University, and intended to 
harbor Catholic girls working at Alexandra for university de- 
grees. 

Now, figures and facts speak more eloquently than any 
amount of writing. The calendar of Alexandra gives a mag- 
nificent Jist of successes. The girls’ greatest work has been done 
in the Royal, that democratic university, so called, which, lack- 
ing the dignity of a residential university, has a go all its 
own. Trinity College, Dublin, has not yet opened its degrees 
to women any more than its conservative sisters of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Since the Royal was founded, ten years ago, 
the women, and Alexandra women especially, have covered them- 
selves with glory. Each year a band of from ten to fifteen girls 
go up for the degrees, seldom taken without honors, for a girl 
who means intellectual distinction is generally very thorough. In 
1887, a year made memorable in the annals of feminine ad- 
vance by Miss Agneta Ramsay's taking first place in the classical 
tripos at Cambridge, Miss Mary Story, of Alexandra, carried off 
the big prize of the Royal, the studentship in modern literature, 
worth £500. At matriculation this clever and beautiful girl had 
won the £150 scholarship in modern literature. This last scholar- 
ship has been taken by Alexandra girls in five years out of six. 
Miss Story’s studentship meant that in her year she took first 
honors and first place of all the university in her subject. 
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Alexandra has six M.A.’s, most of whom are on the teach- 
ing staff of the college or the school. 

Miss Annie Patterson, who received the distinction of doctor 
of music in 1889, is also an Alexandra girl. She was the first 
to receive the degree on her merits. The honorary degree was 
conferred on the Princess of Wales in 1887, and was chosen, 
perhaps, because of the picturesqueness of the white and scarlet 
silk gown in which she looked so charming. Feminine bachelors 
of music are no longer a novelty at the Royal. 

In 1889 Miss Letitia Walkington scored another conspicuous 
success for her sex in taking the degree of doctor of laws. I 
find no record of her school, which was one or other of the 
Protestant schools. 

At the College of Surgeons two Alexandra girls are emulat- 
ing those achievements. Miss Winifred Dickson, eldest daughter 
of the Protestant Home-Rule member for the Stephen’s Green 
division of Dublin city, stands first in the prize-list session after 
session. With her is another Alexandra girl, Miss Maguire, who 
is doing equally brilliantly. 

I have only named the big prizes. The exhibitions, scholar- 
ships, honors, and certificates in the Alexandra calendar are 
beyond cataloguing. As for the girls themselves, the most 
strenuous advocates of the hidden life for women would scarcely 
say their success had spoiled them. They seem to step back 
very willingly into private life after that moment when, capped 
and gowned and looking like charming muses, they stand upon 
the dais of the Royal University to hear the praises of the chan- 
cellor and the wild cheers of the generous male students. A 
gathering of them at Alexandra College was a display of hand- 
some and healthy girls. So far from proving the charge of 
ugliness against learned women, they seemed to me far hand- 
somer than an ordinary assemblage of women. Clear-skinned 
and bright-eyed, straight and slender, they showed the gymna- 
sium and the absence of stays, the twenty miles’ walk, which is 
not above the strength of those robust damsels, the happy work 
and endeavor which are the very salt to keep life healthy. 

I do not hold a brief for Alexandra College. If briefs were 
a-going I would far rather take one for my nuns, though I have 
thought fit to echo a little that friendly Cassandra voice in the 
Lyceum. But for the college to which the nuns would send the 
pick of their pupils, I am happy to say one might pick out 
almost a teaching staff from the Catholic girls of Alexandra. Miss 


Mary Hayden, perhaps the most brilliant staying girl we have, is 
VOL. LI.—40 
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a Catholic, the daughter of a distinguished Catholic physician, who 
died prematurely. She has taken distinctions innumerable, and 
received her M.A. ‘last year. She is now in Greece, perhaps 
thinking of fresh kingdoms to conquer. Miss Hayden might be 
the principal of a Catholic Woman’s College. Then there is Miss 
Fanny Gallaher, who is novelist, journalist, and editor, and was 
a professor at Alexandra before the London vortex drew her in. 
Then there is Miss Dawson, who is at present teaching Latin in 
the college. Again, there is Mary Alacoque White, a signifi- 
cantly Catholic name, a past pupil of Loretto Convent, Navan, 
who took honors in modern literature, with her B.A., in 1888: 
Miss Hannah Moylan, who won the Wilken’s Memorial Exhibition 
in mathematics at Trinity, taking eighty-five per cent. marks, is 
also a Catholic, and there are Miss Alberta Gore-Cuthbert, Miss 
Agnes Smyth, and others. 

It seems to me that our people cannot much longer be denied 
equal educational advantages with Protestants. If we don’t give 
them a Catholic Harvard, or Girton, or Alexandra, they will go 
to those places. I indeed hold with a certain great Irish bishop, 
now dead, that the danger of universities and such places for 
Catholics lies in a Catholic being isolated in them; flood them 
with Catholics, and the danger is killed. But if the church will 
not have it so, then give us a Catholic equivalent. In the case 
of Alexandra, as I have shown, it took neither great wealth nor 
time to accomplish, though to create a Catholic university might 
be an undertaking of enormous magnitude. 

I am not of those who hold secular learning unduly high. 
There are things far better, and I would secure them first of all 
for young people. Afterward, knowing both kinds of women, | 
say that the highly educated are the most simple, the most 
equable-tempered, the most charitable in speech and thought, the 
brightest and freest from weak sentiment. St. Catharine of Sienna 
and St. Catharine of Alexandria were not saints zm spite of the 
capacity of the one and the learning of the other. 

In conclusion, I would not give the nuns my Harvard or 
Alexandra, because their circumstances forbid it. How could 
they hold intercourse with the secular professor and all the rest 
whom the affairs of the college would call into being? I would 
have my college quite free from the restrictions which hamper, 
as her clinging gown does, the woman in religion. But I would 
let the young girls be trained in the convent. They will receive 
there a teaching never to be forgotten; they will carry thence a 
memory of a dim chapel with a Presence and a throbbing light 
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like a heart; they will be enfolded their year or two in an atmos- 
phere of purity beyond words. Very beautiful is a convent, with 
its air where the sunbeam shows up no mote, where there are 
long rooms and corridors full of light and sunshine; where green 
leaves come tapping against the windows, and the gardens out- 
side have their statues in every nook, with the flowers at the 
feet of them. Something of the poetry, and peace, and spotless- 
ness of the convent I would have for my Woman’s College ; 
something of them it is sure to have, or such things gather 
like a cluster of doves wherever good women who are ladies are 
congregated. But my college will be a far busier place and less 
retired than those homes, by green pastures and pleasant waters, 


where 
‘¢ The Brides of Christ 


Lie hid, emparadised.” 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


MINOR TONES. 


To turn the pages of the world’s grand story, 
Interpret all the stirring scenes. it holds— 

The pomp of kings, the martyr’s deathless glory, 
The long, bright pageant history unfolds : 


To climb the rugged, ever-brooding mountain ; 
To sail the trackless, ever-moving sea, 

And, drinking deep from some inspiring fountain, 
Translate for others—was not given to me. 


But, if I sing to you of man’s deep longing 
For the eternal—of the rack of pain, 
Of homely joys about his footsteps thronging, 
Love, hope, and faith, and daily loss and gain, 


It is because, within my own heart swelling, 
I feel all laughter, and all tears I spend— 

One of the thousands now for ages telling 
The same heart-histories that have no end. 


MARGARET H. LAWLESS. 





DEATH {tN LIFE. 


DEATH IN LIFE. 


SOME miles from the hamlet of Montegut, in Louisiana, in the 
forest of Terrebonne, is a rude board hut, the dwelling of an 
old man who lives there alone, harmlessly mad. The last time I 
saw him was on a cloudy summer afternoon, a year ago. I 
found him seated on the trunk of a felled tree among his melon- 
vines, contemplating with absent gaze the green fruit nestled in 
their beds of hairy leaves and curling tendrils. His greeting, as 
always, was full of gentleness, but the serenity of his countenance 
did not conceal that he had sorrowed much, that his sorrow had 
fed on his brain. A pathetic dignity invested the old man 
which called up in one a reverential feeling, tempered, however, 
with a pity that brought unbidden moisture to the eyes... Of 
any such feeling on your part he was entirely ypnconscious. Nor 
‘ did he betray by any word or action that he suffered, much less 
that he looked for sympathy. I do not believe he needed pity. 
He had ceased to remember the great tribulation through which 
he had passed, and he now waited passively for a heaven he had 
not forgotten, though the only sign he gave of its remembrance 
was a meditative ejaculation, uttered rarely, “The good God! 
the good God!”’ 

On this day I speak of I remained with him but a few 
minutes, for a storm was brewing, and I had a long journey to 
make before I could reach home. After I had bidden him good- 
by and had gone on my way, something impelled me to turn 
and take a last look at him. He still sat on the trunk of the 
felled tree, his hands folded on his lap, his head thrown back, 
‘his white beard.sweeping his bare breast, his eyes gazing long- 
ingly on the pitchy sky seen through the rifts in the laced 
branches of the trees, the sullen reverberations of the thunder in 
his ears. 


I. 


Alcide whistled cheerily as only a light-hearted Creole can 
whistle, and the tune he whistled was “ Dixie.” We all whistled 
and sang “ Dixie” in 1860, and we have not done with the old 
tune yet. Only a matter of great importance could make happy 
Alcide pause in his whistling. He bent nearer to the mirror 
before which he stood, the whistle grew fainter, his lips un- 
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puckered. After a moment his face broke into a smile, and 
“‘Dixie”’ trilled and shrilled again. He had parted his hair to 
his perfect satisfaction, and he hoped to Jeanne d’Naudry’s 
also. 

There had been much talk about Alcide Beriot and Jeanne 
d’Naudry. Jeanne, the prettiest girl in all the La Fourche 
country; a girl, too, who would have an excellent do¢—fifteen 
thousand dollars and a good slice of a sugar plantation. Shé 
did not want for offers, Jeanne. One of the most importunate 
was Armand Lemaire, but him she would not look at. Armand 
was poor, you see, and he was nowhere beside Alcide Beriot 
for good looks. But with all his good looks and devil-may-care 
good humor, Alcide was afraid before Jeanne. He had no 
cause to be afraid; at all times Jeanne had a pleasant word 
for him and a shake of her hand—the hand she favored no man 
with unless it were her father or her brother. And the misery 
Alcide would inflict on himself! There was that love-vine— 
You do not know what a love-vine is? It is a parasitic plant; 
its tendrils a pinkish white, its leaflets whitish yellow, and it 
grows on the branches of trees. Young men gather a tendril 
and throw it on a tree-branch beneath the window of one they 
would woo. If their love is returned, the vine will flourish; if 
not, the tendril dies. Alcide must needs throw a tendril on a 
branch of the orange-tree that used to look into Jeanne’s bed- 
room. Next day the love-vine was a shrivelled thread. Alcide 
could not have taken it more to heart if Jeanne had publicly 
flouted him. How he ever heartened himself to ask her to be 
his wife was a mystery to us all. He did, though, and every- 
body was glad for Alcide’s sake—except one, Armand Lemaire. 

Although his happiness was but a day old, he could scarcely 
realize that he had feared to speak to Jeanne, so bold of heart 
was he now. His mother and his sisters greeted him with “a 
sort of reverence when he passed out to mount his horse, 
arrayed to spend an evening at the d’Naudry plantation. Was 
he not the only son, and was he not about to take a wife ? 

Chee wee, chee wee, chee wee, trip, trip, trip—auk, auk, auk, 
pree, pree, pree, White, Bob White, see soo—soo—oo—oo, sang 
the mocking-birds, rejoicing in the light of the round, argent 
moon. The zephyr stirred through the magnolias and perfumed 
itself with the breath of the flowers it kissed. The stars of the 
South in the deep purple heavens throbbed as they do not in 
the cold North, where they twinkle; throbbed, keeping time with 
the sluggish flow of the serpentine bayou. Soft was the moon- 
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light on Jeanne’s fair face, soft on the dark forest, on the cold 
breast of the distant lagoon. 

Jeanne leaned over the balustrade of the gallery and looked 
down at Alcide, as he looked up to bid her good-night. 
“Jeanne,” he said in a hushed voice, and for a moment the 
mocking-birds were still as if to listen to him—‘ Jeanne, how 
can. you love me?” 

* Her deep black eyes met his dreamily, and her bosom 
heaved. She did not answer his question, but said: “It is light 
as day; the road is like a white magnolia leaf.” i 

“And the cane-fields way off at the end are like the gulf on 
a summer’s eve.’—‘ Jeanne,” he pursued thoughtfully as he un- 
consciously stroked the down on his lip, “that is our road, all 
white, the end smooth sailing over a summer sea.” 

Her arm hung listlessly over the balustrade, and he caught 
her hand and pressed it to his lips. She withdrew it gently, 
and reminded him of the lateness of the hour. ‘‘ You will wait 
till I bring my horse around, Jeanne?” he asked. 

Away beyond the long, broad fields of billowy, moon-silvered 
cane was the house of Armand Lemaire. A light was in one 
of its upper windows. Jeanne was gazing at the light, and, 
without removing her eyes, she said she would wait. 

It would be hard to picture a handsomer youth than slender, 
graceful Alcide Beriot on his black horse, as, bending down in 
the moonlight, he took Jeanne’s outstretched hand to bid her 
good-night. ‘One. kiss, Jeanne,” he implored in a whisper. 
She offered him her white cheek, and what man would say she 
was not sweetest to kiss, and what girl would say it was not 
well to be kissed by him? 

The mocking-birds chorused, Alcide whistled the merry tune 
of the “Bayou Blue Waltz,” the hoofs of his horse went thud, 
thud over the loam, and Jeanne, staring after him, let her eyes 
snap, and whispered to herself, “ Bétise /” 


IT, 


No one was prepared to say how it came to be that the 
Lemaires were poor. They possessed excellent land, their crops 
never failed, the men were sober, and looked well to it that 
their hands did not slur their work. The truth was, they lacked 
money-sense. Like most folk that lack this sense, they were a 
charming family. The widow Lemaire was forty, plump, fair- 
haired, smooth of skin, fresh and hearty as a healthy child, 
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and her accomplishments were without end. She could sing, she 
played.the organ in the church, the piano at home ;*and dance! 
—she was the model dancer for half the country round. All 
Creoles make good coffee, but the fragrant aroma of Madame 
Lemaire’s coffee once enjoyed, returned to you in your happiest 
dreams. 

In spite of the handsome father who had begotten him, 
and the beautiful mother who gave him birth, Armand Lemaire 
was not remarkable for his good looks. Strong, well-built, with 
regular features, there was something unpleasing in his face. 
Was it the stolid stubbornness of his character that showed 
itself on his mouth and in his eyes? Yet he was a good fellow, 
had hosts of friends, never quarrelled, and they said if any one 
offended him he never forgave. Just now he was not on the — 
best of terms with Alcide Beriot. There had been nothing like 
a quarrel; only when he met Alcide out riding, or at the house 
of an acquaintance, he barely noticed his sometime friend’s 
attempts to draw him into conversation, failing to comprehend 
Alcide’s good-natured endeavor not to appear too happy in his 
presence. Madame Lemaire was quick to perceive the change 
that took place in her son so soon after Jeanne promised to be 
Alcide’s wife. She did not ask him why it was that he gave 
curt answers when she spoke to him, why he spent so much of 
his time abroad. She did not even ask him how it was that he, 
so temperate, came home one night drunken and abusive. She 
forgave him everything, but her heart was wroth with Jeanne, 
whom she blamed for Armand’s wicked transformation. 

Nor did she conceal her anger from Jeanne. ‘“ You are a 
coquette, Jeanne,” she accused, when, on one of her visits to 
the d’Naudry plantation, she found the girl alone. ‘ For more 
than a year you led Armand on, and all the while you cast 
eyes at Alcide Beriot.” For answer, Jeanne burst into tears 
and blurted out that Armand had never spoken to her of love. 
Madame Lemaire watched the girl curiously, her good-natured 
face broadening into a smilie. “ My poor child!” she exclaimed, 
and the next moment Jeanne’s head rested on her sympathetic 
bosom, and Jeanne’s secret was confided to her. 


How long the rays of the sun that stretched across the 
fields of sugar-cane to touch the black trunks of the cypress, to 
seek for every crevice in the laced boughs of. waxen green 
whereby to gain entrance to the forest! The gentle wind had 
come far from the gulf, but its breath was still sweet and fresh 
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with the odor of cool, briny water. A cow and its calf, that had 
wandered into the road away from herders and herd, stopped 
to gaze stupidly at the tall rose-bushes that formed a hedge 
between the garden of the d’Naudrys and the outside world. 
In the orangery adjoining the garden the blue jays flitted and 
balanced themselves on the dark-green branches laden with 
golden fruit, the red top-knot of a woodpecker glowed against 
the black trunk of a date-palm as he tapped on the bark. 

“No, Armand, I cannot tell him,” said Jeanne, as she leaned 
against a gnarled orange-tree partly for support, partly because 
the lines of her figure, all in white, showed well against the 
blackish green background. ‘And if I did, what then? 
Father would not consent.” 

“Tf you loved me, Jeanne, you would not seek reasons not 
to marry me,” remonstrated Armand. 

She looked at him wistfully; then, drawing a long sigh, her 
eyes closed, her arms fell helplessly. ‘‘You must arrange it 
all,” she murmured. 

He sprang forward to embrace her, but she shrank aside. 
“No, no,” she breathed, “I cannot let you touch me! Armand, 
Armand, why did you not speak before ?” 

“Because | am poor, because you gave me no encourage- 
ment,” he cried bitterly. “My God!” he continued, ‘you 
treated me that badly the mother had almost to swear to it 
before I would believe that you loved me; and after all, do you 
love me?” 

“You know I do,” faltered Jeanne, “ but I’m afraid.” 

“ Afraid !”’ 

“‘ Afraid of Alcide; he will—” she stopped abruptly. Alcide 
was coming from the house—rather, he came dancing down the 
path—slender, handsome, light of foot, like a young god re- 
joicing, he came towards them. 

“Tt was at this moment I spoke of you, monsieur,” said 
Armand coldly. Jeanne, the finger-tips of one hand pressed to 
her lips, her head bent, drew closer to her tree. 

“Monsieur!” exclaimed Alcide laughing heartily. ‘“ Why, 
Armand, my boy, what is it?” And he laid his hand affectionate- 
ly on Armand’s neck. 

“Q Armand, Armand!” cried Jeanne. Armand had _ struck 
down the friendly hand. 

Alcide’s face was white to his very lips, his muscles 
hardened, his speech thickened. “I do not quarrel in the 
presence of women,” he said. 
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Jeanne ‘did not understand him. She seized Armand’s hand 
and implored him not to come to blows about her. Alcide, 
with great respect but with all of a lover’s insistance, com- 
manded her to go to the house. “If you love me, go, 
Jeanne,” he said. 

“ But I do not love you,” sobbed Jeanne. 

The only sound was the preet, preet of the jays among the 
orange-boughs, the suppressed sobs of Jeanne. 

“Do you love that man?” Alcide asked, at last. 

Jeanne hesitated. ‘“ You must answer me,” Alcide insisted. 

Still she hesitated, and it was only the fear of what Armand 
might say that in the end made her bend her head in assent. 

Often afterwards, Jeanne said to Armand she could still hear 
the groan of despair Alcide uttered. It found an echo even in 
the heart of Armand, for he said: ‘“ Alcide, my friend, pardon 
my rudeness to you. It is this, Alcide: Jeanne and I have 
loved one another for a long, long time, and I dared not speak; 
you know, my friend, how poor we are at Mignonette plan- 
tation.” 

Jeanne wept anew; Alcide felt as if every drop of his blood 
was rushing to his head. 

‘‘How unhappy I have made you. But you have deceived 
me, Jeanne,” he groaned. 

“JT will be your wife if you insist,” she sobbed. 

“No Jeanne, not that,” he said quietly. ‘Now, Jeanne, leave 
Armand and me; we wish to talk—no, no, there is no quarrel— 
we are friends. Armand will go to the house presently.” 

Her eyes asked Armand for counsel, and his told her to 
do as Alcide said. 

Jeanne looked earnestly at Alcide; her cheeks flushed, and 
she said, ‘‘You are good, Alcide—how good!” He _ smiled, 
somewhat of bitterness in his smile. Her face now flamed and 
she hurried away, but when she reached the garden-gate, her 
hand on the latch, she turned to look at the two men. They 
were deep in conversation, and presently she heard Alcide 
laugh, and then Armand grasped his hand warmly. Which 
was strange, Armand not being of a demonstrative nature. 

Wonder was expressed when Armand Lemaire paid off the 
mortgages on Mignonette plantation. No one connected Al- 
cide Beriot’s trip to New Orleans with Armand’s being supplied 
with ready money. When it was known that Armand and not 
Alcide was to marry Jeanne d’Naudry, then people not only 
wondered but talked without exhaustion. 
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III. 


The spring of 1861. The square of the little town of 
Houma; a tall pole erected in its centre from which flutters 
the flag of the Confederacy. A crowd of cheering men and 
boys, women and girls; a band playing “Dixie”; horsemen shout- 
ing, their horses plunging; vehicles of every description, their 
occupants for the most part gayly-dressed girls, who laugh 
and: sing and clap their hands with an exuberance of joy that 
will not be repressed. Bette Beriot, from her perch on a spring- 
wagon, calls, ‘‘Alcide!” He comes running and she hands down 
to him a great wreath of roses. His arm passed through the 
wreath, hand over hand he climbs the pole. A _ great hush 
has fallen over the crowd. Hand over hand—once he slips, 
recovers himself—up, up, his eyes always looking upward—he 
has reached the top, the wreath crowns the flag. Frantic with 
love and enthusiasm for the new-born banner, they cheer, they 
yell, they shout; the band plays, the report of firearms mingles 
with the chant of an improvised choir. Fort Moultrie’s guns 
have been heard in far-off Terrebonne, and even as they sing 
their hallelujahs of victory to come the banner’s crown of 
roses wilts and withers in the unkindly heat. 

In those days war was the one, thing talked of. The very 
boys longed to be in the ranks, and to their rage and shame 
their longings were laughed at. What a consolation it would 
have been to them to know that their time to don the gray was 
near at hand! But the men of all ages: they hurried to join 
the army, their mothers and sisters, their wives and daughters 
rejoicing to see them go. Armand Lemaire held his wife to his 
heart, his mother smiled through her tears, and he was off— 
Captain Lemaire—to head his company. One of that company 
was Lieutenant Beriot—Alcide, who had kept himself aloof from 
his friends for months past. 


IV. 


Alcide Beriot carried with him to battle a wound more 
serious than any the foe could inflict; a wound that would not 
kill him, that did cause him constant pain. If by any chance 
the pain showed signs of wearing itself out, the sight of his 
captain renewed his torture. Were not the lips that commanded 
or greeted him lips that had given a lover’s and a _ husband’s 
kisses to Jeanne? Were not his arms the arms that had held 
her in warmest embrace ? 
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His sorrow did not make him reckless; he did not shun 
danger, for he was brave; neither did he court it, for 
when his country was made he would have another duty to 
perform—his mother to care for, and something told him that 
Mignonette plantation would again need his help. Months and 
years passed by, and the days of them that were not scarlet 
were few. News from home, always seldom to come, at last 
came not at all. Louisiana, almost from the beginning, had 
been one vast battle-field. Now the Terrebonne was held by 
the foe, again in the hands of her friends, till at last there were 
none left but boys to defend the homes of their fathers. 

Perhaps it was harder for Armand to endure life without a 
word fram home than it was for Alcide. When he had put on 
his coat of gray, Jeanne had been his bride for but two short 
months. It would have been better for these two men if they 
could have talked to one another of home; but they could not, 
their hearts being too full of Jeanne. 

The splendor of the Confederate flag had taken the shape of 
a cross of stars, in whose shadow a nation wept and prayed 
and fought, when Alcide for a third time was to show his. 
great love for Jeanne. He had given up his right to her that 
she might be happy with Armand. He had freed Mignonette 
plantation from debt in order that Jeanne’s father should have 
no reason to refuse her hand to Armand. And now he was to 
be called on to risk his life for her sake. It was in one of the 
last struggles of a dying nation, a struggle in which wearied, 
foot-sore, starving, outfought men battled in the shadow of 
defeat, Death the conqueror. 

The night before the battle Armand went to Alcide’s quarters 
on business that concerned the morrow. He found Alcide intent 
in prayer, and he knelt beside him; and the two prayed together 
as, when boys, they had prayed side by side in the chapel ot 
Mary. When they rose from their knees they grasped one 
another by the hand, and Alcide’s heart was stirred for Armand 
with the love of friendship that had once been so warm. They 
spoke together of Jeanne freely, and Alcide received many 
messages to carry her, should to-morrow be Armand’s last. 
They had been in so many battles that it could not have been 
the thought of the morrow alone that made them again warm 
friends. Could it in some shadowy way have come to their 
knowledge that for one of them the night would never be again ? 

Before daybreak the dull boom of the cannonade had begun, 
and the April sun rose from behind a rolling cloud of smoke, 
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broken by hissing shell that burst and threw out phosphorescent 
lights where the smoke was blackest. A streak of intermittent 
flame marked the spot where stood the cannoneers. To the right 
a sudden flame shot upward, and scattered broadcast starry 
sparks that faded and died in the skyward-coiling smoke. The 
cabin, Alcide’s quarters, was ablaze. Hotter and hotter grew 
the galling fire, the air loud with the detonation of shot, the 
screaming of shell, the crashing of timber, and up rose the rebel 
yell, sturdy and clear. 

Could that battery be taken? “Fix bayonets—charge!” 
the order was shouted. On, on, into the face of the storm of 
grapt-shot and minie-balls, into the red hell of death. Officers 
and men are falling like cane before the knife of the reaper. 
Alcide bears a charmed life. The color-bearer is down; a 
comrade seizes the flag; ‘‘My God!” his heart shall never beat 
again; and now it is Alcide who flaunts in flame and smoke the 
cross of stars. Beyond a dense pine underbrush, through rifts in 
the fire storm, were the victory-flushed enemy. This to the 
front. Feebler rose the rebel yell from the thinning ranks—a 
hushed cry of dismay. From the rear, and to the right and left, 
shot and shell fell fast. 

‘Save yourself who can!” On every side the enemy. Alcide 
stands by his friend; a sabre flashes downward, eager for 
Armand. Shall Alcide go home to tell Jeanne that Armand is 
dead? No! His eyes swim; keen has the blade cut, nigh to 
his brain. 

And when he woke the night mists from the river were 
falling, and his head was pillowed on the, dead heart of Armand. 


V. 


Late on an August afternoon in 1865 a man _ plodded pain- 
fully along the bayou road in the direction of Mignonette plan- 
tation. He wore tattered rags, his feet bulged from out his 
broken boots, and his hat covered a head about which was 
wound a much-soiled muslin bandage. He looked neither to 
the right nor to the left, but kept his: head bent, his eyes cast 
on the ground as he walked. Only once, when passing what 
had been the d’Naudry plantation, he let his eyes glance at the 
blackened ruins of the dwelling, at the gardens and fields, now 
an easy prey to the weeds. A sob and a groan escaped him, 
he struck his hands together twice or thrice, and then made 
such feeble haste on his way as his sorely tried feet would permit. 
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The land was just recovering from a flood caused when 
the invaders cut the levees. Here the road was thick with un- 
trodden dust, there ankle-deep in mud and water. The swift- 
blowing breeze scattered abroad miasmatic vapors, and the 
swampy woods were alive with the -croaking of frogs. The hot 
sun looked in the bayou, and its waters were red as the blood 
that Alcide had shed for naught. 

The man had gone about half a’ mile from the d’Naudry 
plantation when he stopped his halting gait to look about for 
the road he knew led to Mignonette. For a moment he 
thought he must have passed it, and then he understood. It 
had changed, as had all things else in Terrebonne. What had 
been a road was now a tangled mass of underbrush. With ~ 
much difficulty he made his way through the brush, for the 
briers caught at his rags as if they would detain him, treacher- 
ous vines tangled his feet. At last he stood in what had once 
been a garden, before a house with a gallery on three of its 
sides. | 

A woman who had been sitting on the gallery rose when 
she perceived the man and advanced to meet him, a boy of 
some four years clinging to the skirts of her washed-out calico 
gown. ‘‘ What is it you want?” she called, and tried in the 
gathering darkness to make out who the man was. 

“You do not know me, Jeanne?” asked the man as he 
limped forward to where she stood on the gallery steps. 

She hesitated a moment, then said quietly, extending her 
hand for him to take: “ Alcide? Yes I know you now; I was 
not expecting any one. Armand, he is coming soon?” she con- 
tinued, her voice wavering. 

Again Alcide made that motion of beating together his 
hands. By a great effort he controlled himself, and was about 
to speak when she interrupted him to say: “You need not tell 
me if it hurts you—Armand is dead.”’ 

He stared at her, helplessly, and no word of comfort came to 
him to say. ‘Won't you come up on the gallery and rest 
yourself, Alcide ?” she asked absently. He was about to ascend 
the steps when, suddenly, she threw up her hands and cried, 
“Armand! Armand!” and fell to the floor. He snatched up a 
gourd half-full of water and laved her forehead and hands, and 
even in his distress he noted that his dust-stained fingers soiled 
her worn face. All the while the boy wept and stormed at 
him for having killed his mother. For some moments he al- 
most believed the boy to be right, that Jeanne was dead ; but 
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after a little she opened her eyes and strove to rise, only to fall 
back on his supporting arm. 

“ Jeanne,” he said huskily, “let us see if, between us, you 
cannot get to your bed.” Then he raised her in his arms and 
staggered with his burden into a sleeping-room opening onto the 
gallery, and laid her on the bed. The child clambered up to 
her side, she put her arms about him and let him weep against 
her neck, making no effort to quiet him. 

It was now dark, and Alcide searched for means to make a 
light. Finding nothing, he felt his way to the bedside and 
asked Jeanne where was the lamp or had she candles. ‘“ Pardon 
me for disturbing you,” he said; “I am very stupid, but I can 
’ find nothing.” 

At the sound of his voice the boy hushed his weeping, and 
Jeanne said: “ There is no oil; I have no candles. There is no 
food either, and you must be hungry,” she added. 

“Now, Jeanne,” announced Alcide, striving to impart a 
sprightliness to the tone of his voice, “I am going over to the 
store. Is the store there yet?” 

“Yes,” she answered. “A stranger has it; I have forgotten 
his name. I have no money,” she faltered. 

“Never mind, never mind,” he said soothingly. ‘“ You stay 
as you are till I return.” 

More than two hours had elapsed before Alcide returned with 
a little stock of provisions and the small necessaries missing at 
Mignonette. Jeanne had kindled a fire in the dismantled parlor— 
the house had been damp ever since the overflow, she explained— 
and the child was asleep in the adjoining bed-room. She did 
not appear to have noticed that he had been gone long, that he 
looked weary, that he was lame. Neither did she, absorbed in 
her grief, offer to help him when he set to work to prepare a 
meal, boiling water for the coffee, broiling a slice of ham. It 
was not till he pressed her to eat that she again showed con- 
sciousness of his presence. Then, though she refused the food, 
she thanked him, and roused the child to bring him to the 
table. The boy ate ravenously. ‘He has had no food to-day,” 
she said impassively. 

Though she dwelt deep in his heart, though he longed to be 
able to comfort her, he respected her grief with a great rever- 
ence that forbade him to speak, for he felt that words would 
but torment her. 

After the boy had eaten she made a feint of clearing the 
table, but gave it up, and went to a chair on the gallery, where 
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she sat and let the child slumber in her arms. After a time 
Alcide said: “I'll put the boy to bed; you must be tired hold- 
ing him.” 

“No,” she answered simply, “he does not tire me; he is all 
I have left of Armand.” Then something like a sob choked her 
further utterance. 

It was after this that she asked him how Armand had lost 
his life; and when he had told her how bravely Armand had 
fought, and how a spent ball had marked him for death, saying 
nothing of how he, Alcide, had offered his life in vain to save 
her man for her, Jeanne’s tongue loosened, and she told him 
of the death of his mother, of which he had not heard. Then 
she went on to say that few of the old neighbors were left, that 
those who were left were nearly as destitute as herself. They 
talked late into the night, and when she left him Alcide 
stretched himself on a cushioned bench and, wearied out, fell 
into a dreamless sleep. 


VI. 


Alcide set to work with a will to remake a home in the 
desolation he found at his plantation of Azalea. In this he was 
heartened by the thought that success meant comfort and inde- 
pendence for Jeanne and her boy, the little Armand. The first 
thing he did after the miserable night spent at Mignonette was 
to have Jeanne and the boy taken to an aunt of his in Houma, 
where they would be cared for. (Madame Lemaire had opened a 
millinery shop on a small scale in New Orleans.) To this aunt’s 
house he went every Sunday, seeing little of Jeanne, but much 
of the boy, to whom he became greatly attached. 

As he possessed but little ready money, he could cultivate 
his plantation in part only. Still, by persevering effort, sheer 
bodily toil, he did make a humble home, did lay by a small 
competency for Armand’s widow and son. People wondered, as 
the years passed by, that Jeanne and Alcide did not marry. It 
would be such a good thing for them both, and for the boy. 
Nothing could be more proper. The aunt, knowing what Alcide 
wished, thought that Jeanne showed a mean spirit. to suffer 
Alcide to support her and not give him the right to call her 
wife. That is, if Alcide had asked her, as she suspected he had. 
She was right in her suspicion. Two years after he had been 
home-building Alcide did entreat Jeanne to come to the home 
ready to receive her. She heard what he had to say, then told 
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him she would never marry. ‘When I go to Armand,” she 
said, “I must be as he left me; and indeed, Alcide, I am grate- 
ful to you. What would his boy be but for you? But, Alcide, I 
cannot, cannot love you in that way.” 

As had once before happened, Alcide felt the blood rush to 
his head, and, without a word to urge Jeanne to change her 
mind, he went back to Azalea. For nearly two weeks he kept 
within doors, seeing no one save Pierre Coreil, who worked the 
plantation on shares with him, and Coreil as seldom and for as 
short a time as the urgency of the business on hand would 
permit. A gradual but marked change was taking place in 
Alcide. Always notable for sweetness of temper, he now was 
subject at long intervals to almost uncontrollable fits of rage, 
followed by hours of moroseness and remorse. On one occasion 
he quarrelled with Coreil, and it was whispered he had drawn a 
pistol on the man. Whether it was that Coreil understood the 
nature of his partner’s disease and pitied him, or whether it was 
through policy, he did not resent the outrage put upon him, 
and when questioned about it denied the story, though there 
were witnesses ready to swear that they saw the pistol in 
Alcide’s hand. 

On another occasion Alcide’s aunt, partly to satisfy her 
curiosity as to whether or not Alcide had spoken to Jeanne, 
partly from a sincere desire to bring the twain together, urged 
on him the importance of Jeanne’s position in life being fixed. 
“She ought to marry for the boy’s sake, if for nothing else,” 
she said; and added, in a half-whisper, “If you are not careful, 
Alcide, Raoul Danjean will get ahead of you. He is casting 
eyes that way now.” 

Then Alcide seized his aunt by the arm so roughly that she 
cried out with pain. “He did foam at the mouth like a dog,” 
she related afterwards. ‘What did he say? Now, that is what 
I call droll! He said nothing, only pierced me with his eyes; 
and I tell you I was glad, yes, when he let me go. I cried 
through fright for an hour afterwards.” 

A week after this scene with his aunt Alcide came to her, 
very penitent, and begged her pardon. “Has Danjean been here 
of late ?”.he asked when the pardon had been granted gladly. 

The aunt was afraid to answer, for the truth was Danjean 
was at that moment on the back gallery with Jeanne. Did 
Alcide but listen he would hear them conversing. He did hear 
them, for he said quietly, to his aunt’s great relief: “Oh! he is 
here; Danjean is a good fellow; I'll go back and see him.” 
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And he walked by her, through the broad passage-way, on to 
the gallery. : 

Jeanne sat in a low rocking-chair, her hands folded on the 
sewing spread on her lap, her head bent, her cheeks flushed. 
Danjean sat opposite Jeanne, his eyes eagerly watching her, his 
body bent forward in an attitude of absorbed attention. Out- 
side in the garden the boy, Armand, chased a butterfly, shout- 
ing and laughing at the top of his voice. 

Alcide greeted them abruptly; dragged a chair forward to 
seat himself; changed his mind, and set it against the wall. 
“What is it, Alcide?” asked Danjean. ‘ You do not look well; 
is it fever?” 

Alcide did not look well, and he began to look savage. He 
drew in his breath and said to Jeanne, ‘‘Is it true ?”’ 

She was frightened. He had been kind to her; she had 
been unappreciative, and perhaps she might have married Dan- 
jean. Who can tell? “Is what true?” she asked, her eyes 
appealing to him to restrain himself. 

“No! I w// have it out,’ was his answer. “ You are going 
to—” he hesitated, and Danjean spoke for her. . ‘“‘ You wish to 
know if Jeanne is to be my wife? I have just asked her. You 
have a right to know, Alcide; but you have not a right to be 
brutal.” 

Alcide gazed apprehensively from one to the other; then 
something like a smile, a smile not without its pathos, trembled 
on his lips. ‘I beg Jeanne’s pardon,” he said gently; “ I 
should not have interfered; I will go away, that she may give 
her answer.” 

Danjean sprang to his feet, extended his hand, and cried: 
“ Alcide, there never was a man like you. You won't take my 
hand?” for Alcide drew back. 

“No! no!” he shouted. “I will not take your hand; I could 
kill you, Danjean, but I cannot be another Judas. My little 
Armand.’ His voice trembled, and he stooped to caress the boy, 
who, attracted by the loud voices, had left the pursuit of the 
. butterfly to steal to Alcide’s side. Alcide brought him toys and 
sweets, was always gentle with him, had often begged him off 
from a punishment the aunt would have inflicted. 

The presence of the child quieted the storm, and in the calm 
Jeanne said: “I am sorry for all this; I have so often said I 
shall never marry—” Here she broke down. “It is cruel to 
torment me so, Monsieur Danjean,” she pouted, after a moment 


to recover herself. 
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Danjean, a shadow of annoyance on his face, strode to where 
she sat. ‘“ Will madame pardon me if I say I think she does 
not know her own mind?” he said with a low bow, and walked 
away. 

The child was now begging Alcide for sweets. ‘‘ Bonbons, 
’Cede ; bonbons,” he cried. 

For once he did not heed the boy, but looked sadly at 
Jeanne for an explanation of Danjean’s parting words. ‘‘ Did he 
have reason to believe you cared for him, Jeanne ?” he asked. 

“Tut! no; as if I could care for him, after Armand!” she 
exclaimed; and added, carelessly: “If it were any one, it would 
be you, Alcide.” 

The veins of his neck, his forehead, and clinched hands 
swelled, and he said, his voice hushed from the emotion he could 
scarcely control: “ Will you marry me, Jeanne?” 

Yesterday she would have said no; to-day she felt driven to 
say yes. ‘‘I will be your wife after three months,” she promised. 

He looked dazedly at her; then, a glad smile on his lips, he 
cried: ‘‘May the good God reward you, Jeanne. You love mea 
little ?” 

She had been a spoiled child, a spoiled wife, and all her 
troubles had not made her less selfish. ‘I do not love you, but 
it is proper J marry you, for everything I have comes from you—’’ 

He held up his hand to check her speech. ‘‘ You have 
spoken enough,” he said calmly; “I shall not come again.” And 
having kissed the child, he went away, in the passage pushing 
aside the aunt who would have stopped him to talk. 


VII. 


It was a sickly winter. The land, not properly drained since 
the cutting of the levee, filled the air with fever, and many were 
stricken down—among them Jeanne. 

For months past Alcide had not left his plantation, avoiding 
his fellows and avoided by them, for it began to be whispered 
abroad that Alcide Beriot was not right in his mind. Some said. 
that he had been more or less mad ever since he had received a 
sabre-cut in the war. But when he heard that Jeanne was 
dying he saddled his horse and rode to town. Those who met 
him on the way remarked that he had a_ strange look—a 
haunted look. 

They took him immediately to the chamber where she lay, 
for, as the aunt told him, he was just in time to see Jeanne 
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before she died. “The priest has been,” she whispered, ‘“ and 
Jeanne has asked for you, Alcide.” He heard her gravely, as 
fitted the occasion, but gave no signs of undue distress, and his 
aunt congratulated herself that his heart was not “ pierced.” 

Unconscious of the solemnity of the time, the boy romped 
on the floor with his pet kitten. At sight of Alcide, he called 
out to him to know why it was he had stayed so long away, 
and had he brought him bonbons ? 

Jeanne feebly stretched out her hand to him, and as he held 
it, one would have said that it was indifference he felt, so little 
of emotion was expressed in his face. ‘“ Alcide,” she whispered 
laboredly, “‘ my boy, litthe Armand!’ 

“He shall be to me as my son,” he replied. 

The smile of thanks she would have given him was inter- 
rupted by death. 

He knelt beside the bed and drew her face to his. Never 
before had his lips touched hers, and their coldness froze his 
heart and his brain. 


VIII. 


Because Alcide Beriot had been looked upon for so long a 
time as a man not in his senses, the aunt demurred when he 
came, after the burial of Jeanne, to take the boy, Armand, to 
Azalea. The child was best with her, she said, and the neigh- 
bors coincided with her, and had it not been for the parish curé, 
Pére Chassé, the aunt would have had her way. ‘ You should 
let the child go to Alcide,” argued the good priest; ‘it will be 
best for the boy. Alcide has a brave heart; the child will be 
all the better for being with him. And Alcide, too; he loves 
the child; that is what the brave fellow wants—love ; and Armand 
cannot help but love him. You shall see it will be all right.” 

So little Armand went to Azalea, and for a time it was as 
Pére Chassé said it would be. The new home, where his will 
was law, was a happy change for the child from the restrictions 
of Tante Louise. In a way he returned the love of his bene- 
factor, and Alcide, no longer morose, youthened in the light of 
the child’s countenance, was gladdened by his childish caresses. 
He had something to live for, and as long as he felt that he had 
this something his mind was clear. 

The long, long summers of fruits and flowers and soft south- 
ern gales, the short winters of north winds that lost their chill 
before they reached the Terrebonne, went one by one till Ar- 
mand was sixteen. And every passing year brought less of 
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comfort to Alcide, for he saw the thing for which he lived 
growing more and more estranged. “ He is sixteen, he should go 
to the college,” advised the neighbors, and to college he was sent. 

Alcide waited anxiously for the vacations, the old moroseness 
seizing on him till he was avoided as he had been once before. 
In the days before the day on which Armand was to return, he 
spent all his time in preparations for the boy's having happy 
holidays: The watch and. silver-mounted gun Armand had long 
desired were bought in New Orleans, and such a horse as was 
to be the boy’s was not in all Terrebonne. Rouge et Noir was 
a mettlesome beast, not well used to the saddle. “I'll give you 
a lesson before sundown, my beauty,” Alcide declared on the 
morning the horse was brought to Azalea. It was a hot day in 
July, and when he returned late in the afternoon from the field, 
where he had been overseeing, he was heated, tired, his head 
burning—not at all in a humor for giving the promised lesson. 
Nevertheless it would be given, for on the morrow Armand 
would be home. 

No one was about, so Alcide himself led the horse from the 
stable. A masterful animal, the sun forming arcs of light on his 
polished coat as he danced across the bit of greensward, follow- 
ing Alcide’s lead. Neither the horse nor the man were in a 
mood for trifling, neither in a mood to be conquered. Rouge et 
Noir reared, his long tail swept the ground viciously, he trum- 
peted his defiance. Alcide set his teeth, grasped the bridle, 
held Rouge et Noir’s mouth as in a vice, and with his mad 
strength slowly, surely drew the animal down on all fours. 
Rouge et Noir gave a sudden lunge to the off; Alcide’s vice- 
like grasp righted him. Quicker than thought he vaulted on to 
Rouge et Noir’s back and dug his knees into the animal’s an- 
grily-palpitating sides. Down went his head, aloft he flung it, 
again he trumpeted his rage; a lunge forward, again erect, and 
then he tore in giddy circles about the greensward. His hoofs 

* rooted up the grass, flung the mould; he swung Alcide against 
the palings of the enclosure, not unseating him, and ever tighter 
and tighter Alcide drew the rein. Less swift and less swift 
Rouge et Noir’s gallop of fire. Tenser and tenser the hold of 
Alcide. Slower-and slower the trot, with now and again a wild 
spurt for freedom. And now, sighing, and panting, and sweat- 
ing, his flanks steaming and foam-flecked and quivering, Rouge 
et Noir stands head hung and conquered. 

If Alcide succeeded in conquering Rouge et Noir, the con- 
quest finished what had begun years before in the d’Naudry 
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orangery, when he discovered Jeanne’s love for Armand Lemaire. 
On that day his reason received a shock. Bitter disappointment 
followed hard on the gangrened heels of trouble, and drove 
Reason, with violence stoutly resisted, from her dwelling-place in 
an honest brain that was subservient to his high-strung, honor- 
able heart, and on this July afternoon, when Coreil came up to 
Azalea to consult with Alcide as to whether or not the gang of 
hands should be added to, he found the plantation’s master a-bed 
in the delirium of fever. Alcide arose from this bed of oblivion 
a harmless, witless man, nothing left him save a capacity for 
suffering only less than infinite. 

Armand had returned from college while Alcide lay wooing 
death. He had watched by the bed of the man to whom he 
owed everything in a perfunctory way, but even so little of duty as 
he gave was very wearisome to him. Neither did the knowledge 
that Alcide’s recovery was rapid since he watched bring much 
of comfort to him, nor did it rejoice him to know how greatly 
he was loved. It was harder for him when Alcide got about 
and healthened in the delight of his company, more even than 
in the balm of air and sunshine. He was young. What pleasure 
could -he find in the companionship of this broken man ? 


IX. 


Coreil now took entire charge of the plantation, and Alcide 
submitted tamely to, all he suggested. It was well, for Coreil 
was an upright man. Now it was, too, that the aunt and -her 
people in Houma urged that Armand leave Azalea to come and 
live with them. They spoke gently to Alcide of this, and he 
said, Leave it to the boy. But the aunt suggested, Let there be 
a family council; and Alcide, taking a long while to consider, 
his brain working slowly, agreed. Then the aunt, and her people, 
and Coreil—as business manager he was one of the family—met 
in thé long sitting-room at Azalea. 

They all felt a constraint in Alcide’s presence, an awkward- 
ness and a shame for what they were about to do, although - 
they were sincere in their belief that Armand should leave 
Azalea. No one spoke; each waited for another to begin, when 
Alcide rose from his chair and said: “ My friends, I do not see 
the need of your putting yourselves to trouble about a matter 
that, after all, concerns Armand alone. Let him be the judge; 
it is but fair and just.” 

They stared at him in amazement. The man was transformed. 
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His eyes shone with the light of reason; love for Jeanne’s child 
had kindled the flame. He appeared to have grown young again ; 
not that he was so old in years, but trouble had aged him. 
Once more he was the handsome youth who had wooed Jeanne 
under the white moon. 

He turned to Armand, and in a gentle voice, a smile on his 
lips, bade him decide for himself whether it were best that he 
remain at Azalea or go to the aunt in Houma. And he 
cautioned him not to bear in mind that he,. Alcide Beriot, loved 
him as a brother, or as his father would have loved him had he 
lived, but to decide as would best forward his, Armand’s, inter- 
ests in the future. 

Armand looked away from him out of the window, on the 
white road, the swaying oaks and stunted palms; and the 
music of violins, the sound of tripping feet rung in his ears, 
the laughter of girls and the chorus of boyish voices. 

He did not turn his face as he said: “I*do not mind 
for myself, but I think it is best for you all that I go to 


Houma to live.’ 

The smile that flickered on Alcide’s face left it; but, tuned 
by his gentle heart, the voice was sweet and gentle that ap- 
proved of Armand’s choice. 

The next day, when Coreil came to Azalea, Alcide had 
disappeared. A fruitless search was made for him. Months 
passed by, and then a party of hunters for deer came across 
him dwelling in a hut under an old oak-tree. They spoke 
to him of his friends; he remembered nothing. His wits were 
entirely gone, his speech indistinct. When they tried to in- 
duce him to return with them, he entreated them so earnest- 
ly to leave him alone that they desisted. Others who came 
to him were met by the same entreaties. He wished to be 
alone. His property had been settled on Armand Lemaire, he 
was content to be alone, so they granted him his wish, but 
they were careful to see that he did not want. 


The rushing wind sweeps the ever-green foliage of the 
oaks into great swaths; the storm tosses and swirls the long, 
gray-bearded mosses; the majestic magnolia sheds a myriad 
of ivory petals over the lush ripe grass, and whitens the 
bosom of the turbulent bayou; the lightning quivers and 
flashes in the dense heavy shadows; the thunder claps harshly 
jubilant in the far-away distance, and Beriot, unmoved, sits 
patiently waiting. HAROLD DIJON. 





THE ANT. 


IN the entomological world no insect is so interesting as the 
ant. Such is its marvellous instinct, so near does it come to the 
appearance of reason, that we might well disbelieve the stories 
we hear about it if their truth were not vouched for by natural- 
ists such as Lubbock, Darwin, MacCook, Belt, Bates, Lincecum, 
Biichner, and others, who in different parts of the world have 
studied the habits of widely different species of ants. 

Sir John Lubbock has made experiments on the influence of 
different colored lights upon this insect, and he tells us that 
under a slip of red glass 890 ants gathered, under green 544, 
under yellow 495, while only 5 gathered under violet-tinted 
glass. His experiments show that the stained glasses act on the 
ant in a graduated series, corresponding with the order of their 
influence on a photographic plate; and as most species of ants 
are fond of darkness, it has been suggested that the reason of 
their graduated aversion to different-colored lights may be owing 
to their eyes being less influenced by rays of low rather than by 
rays of high refrangibility. In regard to the ant’s hearing, it is 
found that loud noises and musical sounds produce no effect 
whatever upon it. It would seem to depend mainly on the 
sense of smell in following a trail and in procuring food. But 
besides its scent, the ant, is very much helped to find its way 
about by the mysterious sense of direction, which it possesses in 
an extraordinary degree. 

Friendship among ants is shown by stroking antenne; and 
ants of the same nest, seemingly countless as they are, know 
one another and immediately recognize an ant from another 
nest; him they generally put to death when he dares to come 
among them, even though he may be of the same species. 
Lubbock kept an ant separated from its formicarium for over a 
year. When he replaced it among its kindred they knew it at 
once. But more astonishing than this is the fact that an ant 
taken away from the nest while still immature and in the con- 
dition of pupz, will be hailed as a fellow and kindly treated if 
after emerging from that state as a perfect ant it be restored to 
the nest whence it had been taken: Naturalists, however, do 
not yet know the mode whereby ants recognize one another. 
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Lubbock says that ‘‘the recognition of ants is not personal and 
individual; that their harmony is not due to the fact that each 
ant is individually acquainted with every other member of the 
community. At the same time the fact that they recognize their 
friends even when intoxicated, and that they know the young 
born in their own nest even when they have been brought out of 
the chrysalis by strangers, seems to indicate that the recognition 
is not effected by means of any sign or password.” 

But that ants are able to communicate with one another by 
some substitute for language is now generally believed. Yet this 
power is certainly not by means of sound. Mr. Belt believes 
that they can warn their friends of danger, and tell them where 
booty is to be found, by the intensity or qualities of the odors 
they give out. No insect is so pugnacious and rapacious as the 
ant, while among many species tenderness and pity are feebly 
developed. An ant in difficulties will often be neglected by its 
comrades, though when intoxicated they will generally carry it 
into the nest. But all species of ants are not devoid of sympa- 
thy. A specimen of Formica fusca, mentioned by Lubbock, was 


set upon and hurt by an ant of another species. Lubbock 


stopped the fight, and he tells us that another ant belonging 


to the same community as the sufferer presently appeared, 


its wounds with the greatest solicitude, after which 


examined 
the nest. 


it lifted it upon its back and carried it off to 
And Mr. Belt—in Naturalist in Nicaragua—says that he 
covered an ant with a piece of clay, leaving only the tips of its 
antenne visible. It was soon discovered by its mates, who 
at once began to bite off bits of the clay and finally set it 
free. 
The swarming, or what may be called the wedding flight, of 
ants generally takes place in July or August. When this 
important time has come the mouths of the nest ate widened 
by the workers or neuter ants, while on top of the nest is un- 
common bustle and excitement. Of a sudden the winged males 
and females rise up in a dense cloud, and for several hours this 
insect nebula hovers round and round some tree or other lofty 
object in the vicinity; and it is during this brief life in the air 
that fertilization is effected. When the honeymoon is ended 
the swarm descend to the earth, where the males fall a prey 
to birds and spiders; for the workers, even of their own nest, 
knowing that their usefulness is over, pass them by as if they 
were strangers; and most of the fertilized females share the 
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same fate. But a certain number of the latter find places of 
concealment, where they immediately pull off their wings and 
lay their eggs. And it is interesting to see the workers nursing 
the eggs, for without this care they would not develop into 
larve. The nursing consists in licking the eggs, which licking 
causes them to increase in size until in about a fortnight the 
larve are hatched out. The workers now feed the young larve 
by putting their mouths to their own, and throwing up food into 
their intestinal tract. They also carry them up to bask in the 
sunshine, and when it rains they brings them down into the 
nest. When the larve aré fully grown they spin cocoons and 
become what are called pupz. While in this state food is not 
necessary. Nevertheless, the workers see that they are kept 
warm and dry, and when at length the hour arrives for them to 
come forth as perfect ants, the workers bite holes through the 
chrysalis which contains them, and so help their little kindred to 
come out. The first thing the workers now do is to wash, 
brush, and feed the baby ants, after which they drag all the 
empty cocoons outside the nest, where they pile them in a heap 
as far away as possible. But this is not all the workers do for 
the child ants: these have to be educated. Accordingly they are 
led by the workers to the different parts of the nest and are 
made to inspect every nook and corner, so that they may after- 
ward find their way about alone. They are also instructed how 
to care for larve, and finally the workers teach them how to 
know a friend from a foe. This last lesson is most important, 
for a good part of an ant’s life is spent in fighting. 

Just as human beings keep milch cows, so do ants keep 
aphides—to milk, as it were. The eggs of these little creatures, 
which live on flowers and shrubs, are collected and cared for by 
the ants with the same care as if they were ants’ eggs. Then 
when the aphides are hatched out they tickle their abdomen with 
their antennz, and at once a drop of sweet juice is excreted from 
it, which juice the ants eagerly devour. The better opinion is 
that this action of the aphides is instinctive and not the result 
of experience. The fluid is never excreted unless the proper 
stimulus is supplied by the ants, or unless the fluid has accu- 
mulated superabundantly. It may be asked, How can this instinct 
have arisen? For while it is good for the ants, it does not seem 
to be of any benefit to the aphides. Mr. Darwin answers: 
“Although there is no evidence that any animal performs an 
action for the exclusive good of another species, yet each tries 
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to take advantage of the instincts of others.” And he adds: ‘‘As 
the excretion is extremely viscid, it is no doubt a convenience to 
the aphides to have it removed; therefore, probably, they do not 
excrete solely for the good of the ants.” Some species of ants 
build stables for the aphides, by enclosing the stems of the plants 
where the aphides dwell with a cocoon-shaped toy building, with 
doors too small for the aphides to get out, but large enough for 
the ants to get in. And in order to reach the aphides in rainy 
weather without getting wet, the ants sometimes build a covered 
way from their nest to the stable. 

Three species of ants keep slaves. The ants used as slaves 
are never captured, however, without a desperate battle, in which 
many are killed on both sides. If the slave-hunters are victorious 
they carry off the pupe of the vanquished to their’ own nest, 
where the young slaves are hatched out; and it is interesting to 
see the fondness which these have for the home of their masters. 
They never try to escape, and will defend their masters’ home 
with desperation. When: the latter for some reason change their 
abode, they carry their slaves with them in their jaws, and this 
migration is, often the only holiday the slaves enjoy. But there 
is one species of slave-making ant—Formica rufescens—which, 
when they migrate, are, on the contrary, transported through 
the wilderness in the jaws of their slaves. Indeed, so depen- 
dent is Formica rufescens on its slaves, that it looks to them 
even for food, and unless its slaves feed it, it will die of 
hunger. 

Of the origin of this curious instinct of making slaves Darwin 
says: ‘As ants which are not slave-makers will, as I have seen, 
carry off pupz of other species if scattered near their nests, it is 
possible that such pupz originally stored as food might become 
developed, and the foreign ants thus unintentionally reared would 
then follow their. proper instincts, and do what work they could. 
If their presence proved useful to the species which had seized 
them—if it were more advantageous to the species to capture 
workers than to procreate them—the habit of collecting pupzx 
originally for food, might by natural selection be strengthened 
and rendered permanent for the very different purpose of raising 
slaves. When the instinct was once acquired, natural selection 
might increase and modify the instinct, always supposing such 
modification to be of use to the species, until an ant was 
found as abjectly dependent on its slaves as is the Formica 
rufescens.” 
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But ants make slaves of other insects besides ants. There is 
a leaf-bug in Brazil which they use as a beast of burden, and 
compel to lug home to the nest certain leaves which they 
require. 

No insect is so warlike as the ant; its battles are endless, 
and the main cause of war is the plundering of the nests of other 
ants by the slave-making species. When the slave-makers want 
more slaves they first send out a reconnoitring party to find a 
proper nest to attack. Having found one, the reconnoitring 
party carefully inspects it and takes particular pains to discover 
where its gateways are. Now, the entrances to an ants’ nest are 
always made difficult to find—for ants are good architects and 
engineers—-and it sometimes happens that a marauding party fails 
from not having been able to discover the gateways. But if the 
scouts bring back a favorable report, battalions of ants closed in 
mass form rapidly in front of the nest (the season is always 
toward the end of summer or in autumn), and good observers 
tell us that the army is sometimes five yards long and half a 
yard wide, and that it may take an hour to reach the nest to 
be attacked. 

Having come to it, a charge is made through the different 
entrances; and now begins a fight in which very many are slain, 
one side trying to steal away the pupe, the other side trying as 
desperately to save them from being stolen. On the homeward 
march the rear of the slave-hunters’ army is pursued and harassed 
by furious ants, who plunge into the rear-guard even though it 
outnumber them a hundred to one. Having got back to their 
nest, the slave-hunters hand ever the booty to the slaves, under 
whose vigilant care a number of infant slaves soon come out 
from the cocoons, and these little ones, who have no memory of 
the home whence they were ravished, quite naturally and without 
compulsion settle down to a life of slavery. - 

We are told that occasionally civil wars break out among 
the slave-making species, and, as might be expected, these wars 
are the most cruel of all. The ants pull each other to pieces 
with diabolical rage, and little black balls of five or six ants 
may be seen locked together by legs and jaws, and rolling over 
and over, biting and tearing until not one is left alive. Yet 
these civil wars may have a happy ending. Biichner tells us, in 
Mind in Animals: “Battles between ants of the same species 
often end in a lasting alliance, especially when the number of 
the workers on both sides is comparatively small. The wise little 
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animals under such circumstances discover, much more quickly 
and better than men, that they can only destroy each other by 
fighting, while union would benefit both parties.” Let us here 
observe that ants in fighting generally try to seize each other's 
antenne; the antenne are the most sensitive parts, and it is 
through them that the greatest pain is caused. 

Besides keeping other insects to milk, if we may so say, 
ants also keep pets. At least, the best observers regard a 
species of tiny brown beetle and a very small cricket, found 
dwelling in the nests of several kinds of ants, as_ pets. 
They are quite at home in the nest, where any other insects 
would be quickly torn to pieces. And when these ants mi- 
grate they carry their pets with them. Yet these small crickets 
and beetles may, after all, not be kept as pets; they may, like 
the aphides, be of some use to their hosts, although we cannot 
imagine what this use may be. 

There is little doubt that ants enjoy true sleep at night. 
MacCook, in his interesting account of the harvesting ant of 
Texas, tells us that he often touched the sleeping insects with a 
quill or lead-pencil without waking them. As soon as an ant 
aWakes it yawns and stretches its limbs very much as a dog 
does. MacCook adds: “While the ants of one group are taking 
sleep others may be busy at work, and these stalk among and 
over the sleepers, jostling them quite vigorously at times.” 
According to MacCook, their sleep lasts about three hours. 
When thoroughly awake the ant cleanses itself. Many other 
insects do this, but it is a curious fact that several species of 
ants help each other to make their:toilet. The cleaner first licks 
the other’s face thoroughly; after the face it licks the thorax; 
then it passes to the haunch, and so on, until it has licked every 
part of the body. The attitude of the insect that is being 
cleaned is one of perfect satisfaction: it lifts one leg after the 
other to the cleaner, and sometimes it rolls quite over on its 
back with all its limbs relaxed. The toilet is completed by giv- 
ing the antennz a friendly wipe. 

Industrious as ants are, their life is not all work. They cer- 
tainly indulge at times in gymnastic sports. Of a fine day they 
come together on top of the nest, where they may be scen 
raised on their hind legs, embracing, catching one another by 
the legs and jaws, and tumbling over and over in the jolliest 
way. They have also been observed playing at hide-and-seek. 
Huber was the first to give an account of these ant sports, 
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and we can hardly wonder that very few believed him. Forel, 
another patient student of the ant, writes: “I found it hard 
to believe Huber’s observation in spite of its exactness, until I 
myself had seen the same.” Lubbock, MacCook, and Mrs. Hut- 
ton tell us a good deal about the funereal habits of the ant, 
which habits have no doubt been developed as an instinct useful 
to health by natural selection. All ants show a strong desire to 
put their dead out of sight. Strange to relate, the slave-making 
species never deposit their dead in the same grave-yard with 
their slaves. Nor are the dead buried in groups, but separately 
and at a good distance from the nest. Mrs. Hutton’s account 
of a funeral procession of ants is interesting: “I saw a large 
number of ants surrounding the dead ones. I determined to 
watch their proceedings closely. . . . All fell into rank, walk- 
ing regularly and slowly two by two until they arrived at the 
spot where lay the dead bodies of the soldier ants. In a few 
minutes two of the ants advanced and took up the dead body 
of one of their comrades; then two others, and so on, until all 
were ready to march. First walked two ants bearing a body; 
then two without a burden; then two others with another dead 
ant, and so on, until the line was extended to about forty pairs, and 
the procession now moved slowly onward, followed by an irregu- 
lar body of about two hundred ants. Occasionally the two laden 
ants stopped, and, laying down the dead ant, it was taken up 
by the two walking unburdened behind them, and thus, by oc- 
casionally relieving each other, they arrived at a sandy spot near 
the sea. The body of ants now commenced digging with their 
‘ jaws a number of holes in the ground, into each of which a 
dead ant was laid, where they now labored on until they had 
filled up the ants’ graves.” Mrs. Hutton’s account may be found 
in the Proceedings of the Linnean Society (1861). 

Quite as interesting as the use which ants make of other 
insects, is the use they make of certain leaves in Brazil. Mr. 
Bates after carefully observing the leaf-cutting ants of the 
Amazon, came to the conclusion that the leaves they gathered 
and brought to their nests were not used as food, but were in- 
tended to serve as soil on which a certain minute fungus, very 
palatable to the ants, might grow. And this has been corrobor- 
ated by other well-known naturalists. 

MacCook, in Agricultural Ant of Texas, tells how this 
species makes a circular clearing among the weeds and _ thick 
grass sometimes twenty feet in diameter. In the middle of the 
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clearing is a hole leading down into the nest; while avenues as 
smooth as the disc itself, from two to four inches wide and 
perhaps three hundred feet long, lead out in different directions. 
Along these avenues, during harvest-time, there are always 
passing two streams of ants; those going from the nest are 
empty-handed, but every ant coming homeward is staggering 
under the weight of a seed of buffalo grass as thick and twice 
as wide as itself. In the nest are well-made granaries as deep 
as four feet under ground, where the seeds are stored. 

Another observer of this species of ant, Doctor Lincecum 
(Journal Linn. Soc., vol. vi.), declares that they sometimes actually 
sow a peculiar kind of grass, called ant-rice, around the circum- 
ference of their clearing. He says: “There can be no doubt of 
the fact that the particular species of grain-bearing grass men- 
tioned above is intentionally planted. In farmer-like manner the 
ground upon which it stands is carefully divested of all other 
grasses and weeds during the time it is growing.” This observer 
studied the harvesting ant of Texas for many years, and is 
positive in his statement about their sowing crops of ant-rice. 
MacCook says this ant-rice is certainly found growing just as 
Lincecum describes; but he does not believe it is intentionally 
sown by the ants. He admits, however, that such a thing would 
not be above the ant understanding. Doctor Livingstone, in 
Missionary Travels, tells of a certain ant in Africa which in- 
habits a flat region where the water for several months in the 
year is deep enough for water-plants to grow. But this does 
not destroy these ants, who skilfully construct littlke mud houses 
high upon the tall grass, so that the flood cannot reach them. 
He says: “This must have been the result of experience, for if 
they had waited till the water actually invaded their terrestrial 
habitations they would not have been able to procure materials 
for their aérial quarters, unless they dived down to the bottom 
for every mouthful of clay.” 

In New Mexico are found three distinct species of ants who 
live harmoniously together in the same nest. The yellow workers 
feed and take care of the yellow honey-makers, who never quit 
the nest, and whose sole duty is to secrete honey in their 
abdomens for their guardians, as well as for the black workers. 
The black workers act as sentries outside, and also provide food 
for the yellow workers. The largest hornet and spider cannot 
break through their double line of pickets, and their military 
organization equals that of the Ecitons of Brazil. The Ecitons, 
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whom Bates has so well described, are essentially warriors, and 
differ from all other ants in having no fixed abode, but pass 
their lives wandering and fighting. They move through the 
Amazon forests in dense columns hundreds of yards long. Well 
in the van are scouts, on either side are flanking parties, and no 
insect presumes to make a stand against them; indeed, every 
living creature flees at their approach. They number millions, 
and swarm like the hosts of Attila, leaving desolation behind them. 
It sometimes takes an hour for one of their armies to pass a 
given point. But the most curious ants described by Bates, in 
Naturalist on the Amazons, are the blind Ecitons, composed 
of two species. Like other Ecitons they lead an Arab existence, 
but instead of wandering along the surface, they advance under- 
ground through tunnels, which they make with surprising rapid- 
ity. “The column of foragers,” says Bates, “ pushes forward 
step by step, under the protection of these covered passages, 
through the thickets, and on reaching a rotting log or other 
promising hunting ground, pour into the crevices in search of 
booty. I have traced their arcades occasionally for a distance of 
one or two hundred yards; etc., etc.” Many instances are given 
by trustworthy authorities of the intelligent mode in which ants 
overcome obstacles. If prevented from climbing a tree by bird- 
lime or other obnoxious matter spread over the trunk, the wise 
little creatures do not despair, but bring up in their jaws bits 
of earth or soft wood, and so construct a causeway over which 
they may pass in safety. Biichner cites a case where the ground 
around a maple-tree (which swarmed with ants) was smeared for 
the width of a foot with tar. He says: “The first ants who 
wanted to cross naturally stuck fast. But what did the next? 
They turned back to the tree and carried down aphides, which 
they stuck down on the tar one after another until they had 
made a bridge over which they could cross the tarring without 
danger.” Mr. Belt tells of a column of ants “crossing a water- 
course along a small branch not thicker than a goosequill. They 
widened this natural bridge to three times its width by a 
number of ants clinging to it and to each other on each side, 
over which the column passed three or four deep; whereas ex- 
cepting for this expedient they would have had to pass over in 
single file, and treble the time ‘would have been consumed.” 
Ants’ have also been .known to make suspension bridges of 
straw, the abutments being fastened with mortar composed by 
themselves. An engineer, writing to Biichner from South Amer- 
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ica, describes how ants ferry themselves across a stream. He 
says: “Each ant now seizes a bit of dry wood, pulls it into the 
water, and mounts thereupon. The hinder rows push the front 
ones even further out, holding on to the wood with their. feet 
and to their comrades with their jaws. In a short time the 
water is covered with ants, and when the raft has grown too 
large to be held together by the small creatures’ strength, a part 
breaks itself off and begins the journey across, while the ants 
left on the bank busily pull their bits of wood into the water, 
and work at enlarging the ferry-boat until it breaks again. 
This is repeated aS long as an ant remains on shore.” Mr. Belt 
also tells how some ants got from their nest to a grove of trees 
without passing over a dangerous tramway—namely, by tunnel- 
ling under the rails; this they did after they had seen a number 
of their fellows crushed by the wheels of the tram-car. 

In conclusion, let us say that the brain of the ant is larger 
in proportion than the brain of any other insect; it is also in 
advance of other insect brains in structure. Nor does anything 
so keenly affect the ant’s faculties as an injury to its antenne ; 
if its antennze be destroyed, it falls into a condition of idiocy. 
The ant is very small and insignificant to look at; we crush 
many a one underfoot without knowing it; and yet—Man 
apart—in all God’s work nothing is more marvellous than 


the ant. 
WILLIAM SETON. 
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THE LIFE OF FATHER HECKER.* 
CHAPTER VIII. 
FRUITLANDS. 


WHAT influenced Isaac Hecker to leave Brook Farm, a place 
so congenial in many ways to his natural dispositions, was, plain- 
ly enough, his tendency to seek a more ascetic and interior life 
than he could lead there. The step cost him much, but he had 
received all that the place and his companions could give him, 
and his departure was inevitable. 

His next move in pursuit of his ideal took him to Fruitlands. 
This was a farm, situated near Harvard, in Worcester Co., 
Massachusetts, which had been bought by Mr. Charles Lane, an 
English admirer of Amos Bronson Alcott, with the hope of 
establishing on it a new community in consonance with the 
views and wishes of the latter. Perhaps Fruitlands could never, 
at any stage of its existence as a corporate home for Mr. Al- 
cott’s family and his scanty following of disciples, have been 
truly described as in running order, but when Isaac Hecker went 
there, on July 11, 1843, it was still in its incipiency. He had 
paid the Fruitlanders a brief visit toward the end of June, and 
thought that he saw in them evidences of “a deeper life.” It 
speaks volumes for his native sagacity and keen eye for realities, 
that less than a fortnight’s residence with Mr. Alcott should 
have sufficed to dispel this illusion. 

Bronson Alcott seems to have been by nature what the French 
call a poseur,; or, as one of his own not unkindly intimates has 
described him, “an innocent charlatan.”’ Although not al- 
together empty, he was vain; full of talk which had what was 
most often a false air of profundity; unpractical and incapable in | 
the ordinary affairs of life to a degree not adequately compen- 
sated for by such a grasp as he was able to get on the realities 
that underlie them; and with an imposing aspect which corre- 
sponded wonderfully well with his interior traits. That, in his 
prime, his persuasive accents and bland self-confidence, backed 
by the admiration felt and expressed for him by men such as 
Emerson, and some of the community at Brook Farm, should 
have induced an open-minded youth like Isaac Hecker to take 
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him for a time at his own valuation, is not strange. The truth 
is, that it was one of Father Hecker’s life-long traits to prove all 
things, that he might find the good and hold fast to it. There 
was an element of justice in his make-up which enabled him to 
suspend judgment upon any institution or person, however little 
they seemed to deserve such consideration, until he was in a 
condition to decide from his own investigations. We shall see, 
later on, how he tried all the principal forms of Protestantism 
before deciding upon Catholicity, strong as his tendency toward 
the Church had become. We have never known any other man 
who, withcut exhibiting obstinacy, could so steadfastly reserve 
his judgment on another’s statement, especially if it were in the 
nature of a condemnation. 

When Isaac Hecker first made his’ acquaintance, Mr. Alcott 
had but recently returned from England, whither he had gone 
on the invitation of James P. Greaves, a friend and fellow-laborer 
of the great Swiss educator, Pestalozzi. Mr. Alcott had gained 
a certain vogue at home as a lecturer, and also as the conductor 
of a singular school for young children. Among its many 
peculiarities was that of carrying ‘‘ moral suasion” to such lengths, 
as a solitary means of discipline, that the master occasionally 
publicly submitted to the castigation earned by a refractory 
urchin, probably by way of reaching the latter’s moral sense 
through shame or pity. This was, doubtless, rather interesting 
to the pupils, whether or not it was corrective. Mr. Alcott’s 
peculiarities did not stop here, however, and Boston parents, 
when he began to publish the Collogutes on the Gospels which 
he held with their children, concluded, on the evidence thus 
furnished, that his thought was too “advanced” to make it 
prudent to trust them longer to his care. Miss Elizabeth P. 
Peabody, since so well known as an expositor of the Kinder- 
garten system, had been his assistant. She wrote a Record of 
Mr. Alcott’'s School which attracted the attention of a small 
band of educational enthusiasts in England. They gave the 
name of ‘Alcott House” to a school of their own at Ham, near 
London, and hoped for great things from the personal advice 
and presence of the ‘“ Concord Plato.’ He was petted and féted 
among them pretty nearly to the top of his bent; but his visit 
would have proved a more unalloyed success if the hard Scotch 
sense of Carlyle, to whom Emerson had recommended him, had 
not so quickly dvbbed his vaunted depths deceptive shallows. 

On his return he was accompanied by two Englishmen who 
seemed to be like-minded with himself, a Mr. H. G. Wright, 
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and Mr. Charles Lane, both of whom returned within a year or 
two to their own country, wiser and perhaps sadder men. 
Lane, at all events, who was a simple and candid soul for whom 
Isaac Hecker conceived a long-enduring friendship, sunk all his 
private means irrevocably in the futile attempt to establish Fruit- ~ 
lands on a solid basis. To use his own words in a letter now 
at our hand, though referring to another of Mr. Alcott’s schemes, 
his little fortune was “buried in the same grave of flowery. rhe- 
toric in which so many other notions have been deposited.” 

Lying before us there is an epistle—Mr. Alcott’s most 
ordinary written communications with his friends must have 
demanded that term in preference to anything less stately—in 
which he has described his own ideal of what life at Fruitlands 
ought to be. No directer way of conveying to our readers a 
notion of his peculiar faculty of seeming to say something of singu- 
lar importance occurs to us, than that of giving it entire. Though 
found among Father Hecker's papers, it was not addressed to 
him but to one of his most-valued Brook Farm associates : 


“Concord, Mass., February 15, 1843.—DEAR FRIEND: In reply 
to your letter of the 12th, I have to say that as until the snow 
leaves the ground clear, the Family cannot so much as look for 
a locality (which then may not readily be found), it seems pre-— 
mature to talk of the conditions on which any association may 
be formed. 

“‘ Nevertheless, as human progress is a universally interesting 
subject, I have much pleasure in communicating with you on the 
question of the general conditions most conducive to that end. 

‘‘I have no belief in associations of human beings for the 
purpose of making themselves happy by means of improved out- 
ward arrangements alone, as the fountains of happiness are within, 
and are opened to us as we are preharmonized or consociated 
with the Universal Spirit. This is the one condition needful for 
happy association amongst men. And this condition is attained 
by the surrender of all individual or selfish gratification—a com- 
plete willingness to be moulded by Divinity. This, as men now 
are, of course involves self-renunciation and retrenchment; and in 
enumerating the hindrances which debar us from happiness, we 
shall be drawn to consider, in the first place, ourselves; and to 
entertain practically the question, Are we prepared for the giving 
up all, and taking refuge in Love as an unfailing Providence ? 
A faith and reliance as large as this seems needful to insure us 
against disappointment. The entrance to Paradise is still through 
the strait gate and narrow way of self-denial. Eden’s avenue is 
yet guarded by the fiery-sworded cherubim, and humility and 
charity are the credentials for admission. Unless well armed with 
valor and patience, we must continue in the old and much- 
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trodden broad way, and take share of the penalties paid by all 
-who walk thereon. 

“The conditions for one are conditions for all. Hence there 
can be no parley with the tempter, no private pleas for self- 
indulgence, no leaning on the broken reed of circumstances. 

“It is not for us to prescribe conditions; these are prescribed 
on our natures, our state of being—and the best we can do, if 
disqualified, is either to attain an amended character, or to relin- 
quish all hopes of securing felicity. 

“Our purposes, as far-as we know them at present, are 
briefly these : 

“First, to obtain the free use of a spot of land adequate by 
our own labor to our support; including, of course, a convenient 
plain house, and offices, wood-lot, garden, and orchard. ‘ 

«Secondly, to live independently of foreign aids by being sufh- 
ciently elevated to procure all articles for subsistence in the pro- 
ductions of the spot, under a regimen of healthful labor and 
recreation; with benignity towards all creatures, human and_in- 
ferior; with beauty and refinement in all economies; and the 
purest charity throughout our demeanor. 

“Should this kind of life attract parties towards us—indi- 
viduals of like aims and issues—that state of being itself deter- 
mines the law of association; and the particular mode may be 
spoken of more definitely as individual cases may arise; but, in 
no case, could inferior ends compromise the principles laid down. 

“Doubtless such a household, with our library, our services 
and manner of life, may attract young men and women, possibly 
also families with children, desirous of access to the channels and 
fountain of wisdom and purity; and we are not without hope 
that Providence will use us progressively for beneficial effects in 
the great work of human regeneration, and the restoration of the 
highest life on earth. 

“With the humane wish that yourself and little ones may be 
led to confide in providential Love, 

“T am, dear friend, very truly yours, 
‘“A. BRONSON ALCOTT.” 


It must be admitted that there is something delightful in the 
naiveté of this undertaking to be “sufficiently elevated to live 
independently of foreign aids,” after first getting “the free use ot 
a spot of land, including, of course, a convenient plain 
house, and offices, wood-lot, garden, and orchard.” — Establish- 
.ments which would tolerably approximate to this description, and 
to the really essential needs of its prospective founder, have long 
‘existed in every civilized community. There are certain restric- 
‘tions placed upon their inmates, however, and Mr. Alcott’s desire 
was to make sure of his basis of earthly supplies, while left en- 
‘tirely free to persuade himself that he had arrived at an eleva- 


. 
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tion which made him independent of them. Still, though “a 
charlatan,” it must not be forgotten that he was “an innocent”. 
one. He was plainly born great in that way, and had no need 
to achieve greatness in it. As Father Hecker said of him long 
afterwards, ‘“‘ Diogenes and his tub would have been Alcott’s 
ideal if he had carried it out. But he never carried it out.” 
Diogenes himself, it may be supposed, had his ideal included a 
family and. an audience as well as a tub, might finally have come 
to hold that the finding of the latter-was a mere detail, which 
could be entrusted indifferently to either of the two former or 
to both combined. Somebody once described Fruitlands as a 
place where Mr. Alcott looked benign and talked philosophy, , 
while Mrs. Alcott and the children did the work. Still, to look. 
benign is a good deal for a man to do persistently in an adverse 
world, indifferent for the most part to the charms of “divine 
philosophy,” and Mr. Alcott persevered in that exercise until his 
latest day. “He was unquestionably one of those who iike to 
sit upon a platform,” wrote, at the time of his death, one who knew 
Alcott well, “and he may have liked to feel that his venerable 
aspect had the effect of a benediction.” But with this mild cri- 
ticism, censure of him is well-nigh exhausted. There was nothing 
of the Patriarch of Bleeding Heart Yard about him except that 
“venerable aspect,” for which nature was responsible, and not he. 

Fruitlands was the caricature of Brook Farm. Just as the 
fanatic is the caricature of the true reformer, so was Alcott the 
caricature of Ripley. This is not meant as disparaging either 
Alcott’s sincerity or his intelligence, but to affirm that he lacked 
judgment, that he miscalculated means and ends, that he jumped 
from theory to practice without a moment’s interval, preferred 
to be guided by instinct rather than by processes of reasoning, 
and deemed this to be the philosopher’s way. 

In the memoranda of private conversations with Father Hecker 
we find several references to Mr. Alcott. The first bears date 
February 4, 1882, and occurs in a conversation ranging over the. 
whole of his experience between his first and second departures 
from home. We give it as it stands: 

“Fruitlands was very different from Brook Farm—far more 
ascetic.” 

“You didn’t like it?” 

“Yes; but they did not begin to satisfy me. I said to them: 
‘If you had the Eternal here, all right. I would be with you.’” 

“Had they no notion of the hereafter? ” 
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“No; nothing definite. Their idea was human perfection. 
They set out to demonstrate what man can do in the way of 
the supremacy of the spiritual over the animal. ‘All right,’ I 
said, ‘I agree with you fully. I admire your asceticism; it is 
nothing new to me; I have practised it a long time myself. If 
you can get the Everlasting out of my mind, I’m yours. But I 
know’ (here Father Hecker thumped the table at his bedside) 
‘that I am going to live for ever.’”’ 

“What did Alcott say when you left?” 

“ He went to Lane and said, ‘ Well, Hecker has flunked out. 
He hadn’t the courage to persevere. He’s a coward.’ But Lane 
said, ‘No; you’re mistaken. Hecker’s right. He wanted more 
than we had to give him.’” 


Mr. Alcott’s death in 1888 was the occasion of the reminis- 
cences which follow: 


“ March 5, 1888.—Bronson Alcott dead! I saw him coming 
from Rochester on the cars. I had been a Catholic missionary 
for I don’t know how many years. We sat together. ‘ Father 
Hecker,’ said he, ‘why can’t you make a Catholic of me?’ 
‘Too much rust here,’ said I, clapping him on the knee. He 
got very angry because I said that was the obstacle. I never 
saw him angry at any other time. He was too proud. 

“But he was a great natural man. He was faithful to pure, 
natural conscience. His virtues came from that. He never had 
any virtue beyond what a good pagan has. He never aimed at 
anything more, nor claimed to. He maintained that to be all. 

“TI don’t believe he ever prayed. Whom could he pray to? 
Was not Bronson Alcott the greatest of all?” 

“Did he believe in God?” 

“Not the God that we know. He believed in the Bronson 
Alcott God. He was his own God.” 

“You say he was Emerson’s master: what do you mean by 
that ?” ; 

“He taught Emerson. He began life as a pedler. The 
Yankee pedler was Emerson’s master. Whatever principles 
Emerson had, Alcott gave him. And Emerson was a good 
pupil; he was faithful to his master to the end. 

“When did I know him first? Hard to remember. He was 
the head of Fruitlands, as Ripley was of Brook Farm. They 
were entirely different men. Diogenes and his tub would have 
been Alcott’s ideal if he had carried it out. But he never 
carried it out. Ripley’s ideal would have been Epictetus. 
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Ripley would have taken with him the good things of this life; 
Alcott would have rejected them all.” 

“How did he receive you at Fruitlands ?” 

“Very kindly, but from mixed and selfish motives. I sus- 
pected he wanted me because he thought I would bring money 
to the community. Lane was entirely unselfish. 

“Alcott was a man of no great intellectual gifts or acquire- 
ments. His knowledge came chiefly from experience and instinct. 
He had an insinuating and persuasive way with him—he must 
have been an ideal pedler.” 

“What if he had been a Catholic, and thoroughly sanc- 
tified ?” 

“He could have been nothing but a hermit like those of 
the fourth century—he was naturally and constitutionally so odd. 
Emerson, Alcott, and Thoreau were three consecrated cranks: 
rather be crank than president. All the cranks look up te 
them.” 


Beside these later reminiscences we shall now place the con- 
temporary record of his impressions made by Isaac Hecker while 
at Fruitlands. Our first extract, however, was written at Brook 
Farm, a few days before going thither: 


“ July 7, 1843.—I go to Mr. Alcott’s next Tuesday, if 
nothing happens. I have had three pairs of coarse pants and a 
coat made for me. It is my. intention to commence work as 
soon as I get there. I will gradually simplify my dress without 
making any sudden difference, although it would be easier to 
make a radical and thorough change at once than piece by 
piece. But this will be a lesson in patient perseverance to me. 
All our difficulties should be looked at in such a light as te 
improve and elevate our minds. 

“T can hardly prevent myself from saying how much I shall 
miss the company of those whom I love and associate with here. 
But I must go. I am called with a stronger voice. This is a 
different trial from any I have ever had. _ I have had that of 
leaving kindred, but now I have that of leaving those whom I 
love from affinity. If I wished to live a life the most gratifying 
to me, and in agreeable company, I certainly would remain here. 
Here are refining amusements, cultivated persons—and one whom 
I have not spoken of, one who is too much to me to speak of, 
one who would leave all for me. Alas! him I must leave 
to go.” 


In this final sentence, as it now stands ,in the diary and as we 
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have transcribed it, occurs one of those efforts of which we have 
spoken, to obliterate the traces of this early attachment. ‘‘ Him” 
was originally written “her,” but the ~ has been lengthened to an 
m, and the e dotted, both with a care which overshot their mark 
by an almost imperceptible hair’s-breadth. If the nature of 
this attachment were not so evident from other sources, we 
should have left such passages unquoted ; fearing lest they might 
be misunderstood. As it is, the light they cast seems to us to 
throw up into fuller proportions the kind and extent of the re- 
nunciations to which Isaac Hecker was called before he had 
arrived at any clear view of the end to which they tended. 


“ Fruitlands, July 12.—Last evening I arrived here. After 
tea I went out in the fields and raked hay for an hour in com- 
pany with the persons here. We returned and had a conver- 
sation on Clothing. Some very fine things were said by Mr. 
Alcott and Mr. Lane. In most of their thoughts I coincide ; 
they are the same which of late have much cccupied my mind. 
Alcott said that to Emerson the world was a lecture-room, to 
Brownson a rostrum. 

“This morning after breakfast a conversation was held on 
Friendship and its laws and conditions. Mr. Alcott placed 
Innocence first; Larned, Thoughtfulness; I, Seriousness; Lane, 
Fidelity. 

“ July 13.—This morning after breakfast there was held a 
conversation on The Highest Aim. Mr. Alcott said it was 
Integrity; I, Harmonic being; Lane, Progressive being; Larned, 
Annihilation of self; Bower, Repulsion of the evil in us. 
Then there was a confession of the obstacles which prevent us 
from attaining the highest aim. Mine was the doubt whether 
the light zs light; not the want of will to follow, or the sight to 
see.” 

“July 17.—I cannot understand what it is that leads me, or 
what I am after. Being is incomprehensible. . 

“ What shall I be led to? Is there a being whom I may 
marry and who would be the means of opening my eyes ? 
Sometimes I think so—but it appears impossible. Why should 
others tell me that it is so, and will be so, in an unconscious 
way, as Larned did on Sunday last, and as others have before 
him? Will I be led home? It strikes me these people here, 
Alcott and Lane, will be a great deal to me. I do not know 
but they may be what I am looking for, or the answer to that 


in me which is asking. , 
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‘Can I say it? TI believe it should be said. Here I cannot 
end. They are too near me; they do, not awaken in me that 
sense of their high superiority which would keep me here to be 
bettered, to be elevated. They have much, very much. I desire 
Mr. Alcott’s strength of self-denial, and the unselfishness of Mr. 
Lane in money matters. In both these they are far my supe- 
riors. I would be meek, humble, and ‘sit at their feet that I 
might be as they are. They do not understand me, but if I am 
what my consciousness, my heart, lead me to feel—if I am not 
deceived—why then I can wait. Yes, patiently wait. Is not 
this the first time since I have been here that I have recovered 
myself? Do I not feel that I have something to receive here, 
to add to, to increase my highest life, which I have never felt 
anywhere else ? 

“Ts this sufficient to keep me here? If I can prophesy, I 
must say no. I feel that it will not fill my capacity. O God! 
strengthen my resolution. Let me not waver, and continue my 
life. But I am sinful. Oh, forgive my sins! What shall I do, 
O Lord! that they may be blotted out? Lord, could I only 
blot them from my memory, nothing would be too great or too 
much,” 

“July 18.—I have thought of my family this afternoon, and 
the happiness and love with which I might return to them. To 
leave them, to give up the thought of living with them again— 
can I entertain that idea? Still, I cannot conceive how I can 
engage in business, share the practices, and indulge myself with 
the food and garmenture (szc) of our home and city. To return 
home, were it possible for me, would miost probably not only 
stop my progress, but put me back. 

“It is useless for me to speculate upon my future. Put 
dependence on the spirit which leads me, be faithful to it; work, 
and leave results to God. If the question should be asked me, 
whether I would give up my kindred and business and follow 
out this spirit-life, or return and enjoy them both, I could not 
hesitate a moment, for they would not compare—there would be 
no room for choice. What I do I must do, for it is not I that 
do it; it is the spirit. What that spirit may be is a question 
I cannot answer. What it leads me to do will be the only 
evidence of its character. I feel as impersonal as a stranger to it. 
I ask, Who are you? Where are you going to take me? Why 
me? Why not some one else? I stand amazed, astonished to 
see myself. Alas! I cry, who am I and what does this mean? 
and I am lost in wonder.” 
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“ Saturday, July 21.—Yesterday, after supper, a conversation 
took place between Mr. Alcott, Mr. Lane, and myself; the sub- 
ject was my position with regard to my family, my duty, and 
my position here. Mr. Alcott asked for my first impressions as 
regards the hindrances I have noted since coming here. I 
told him candidly they were: Ist, his want of frankness; 2d, his 
disposition to separateness rather than win co-operators with the 
aims in his own mind; 3d, his family, who prevent his immediate 
plans of reformation; 4th, the fact that this place has very little 
fruit on it, while it was and is their desire that fruit should be 
the principal part of their diet; 5th, my fear that they have too 
decided a tendency toward literature and writing for the pros- 
perity and success of their enterprise. 

“My relations with my family are very critical at this period 
—more so than they have ever been. It is the crisis of the 
state we have been in for this past year. If God gives me 
strength to be true to the spirit, it is very doubtful how far 
those at home will be willing to second it. I have written them 
a letter asking for their own aims and views of life, and I am 
anxious for their answer. The question of returning is not a 
wilful one with me, for it is the spirit which guides me. [If it 
can live there, I go back. If not, I am governed and must fol- 
low where it leads, wherever that may be.” 


The letter referred to in this entry of the diary is too long, 
and covers too much ground already traversed, to be quoted in 
full, but it contains some striking passages. It was written at 
Fruitlands, July 17, ’43. After inquiring with his customary 
directness what are their aims in life and what they are doing 
to attain them, he goes on to say: j 

“ Although the idea or aim which each one aspires toward 
and tries to realize will be colored by his own peculiar tenden- 
cies, still, in substance, in practice, they will agree if they are 
inspired by the self-same spirit.” 


Here we have the practical good sense which reined in and 
directed Isaac Hecker throughout his life, making it finally im- 
possible for him not to see and recognize the visible Church, 
notwithstanding his mystical tendency, his want of thorough 
education, and his birthright of heresy. 

Again he writes: 


“There are all the natural ties why we should not be 
separated, and no reasons why we should, unless there exists 
such a wide difference in the aims we. seek to realize that it 
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would be injurious or impossible for us to live in family, in unity, 
in love. I do not believe this difference exists, but if it does, and 
we are conscious of being led by a higher spirit than our own, 
we should and would sacrifice all that hinders us from the divine 
calling. That demands implicit,, uncompromising obedience. It 
speaks in the tone of high authority. The dead must bury their 
dead. That which offends it must be got rid of at all costs, be 
it wife, parents, children, brothers, sisters, or our own eye 
or hand. I do not contemplate a sacrifice of either of these; 
still, it is well to consider whether, if such a demand should be 
made of us, we are in such a state of mind that we would be 
willing to give one or all up, if they should stand in the way 
of our progress toward God. 

“Tf you desire to continue the way of life you ave and do 
now lead, be plain, frank, and so express yourselves explicitly. If 
not, and you have any desire or intention in your minds to alter 
or make a radical change in your external circumstances for the 
sake of a higher, better mode of life, be equally open, and let 
me know all your thoughts and aspirations which are struggling 
for expression, for real life. 

“We have labored together in union for material wealth ; 
can we now labor in the same way for spiritual wealth? If 
there are sufficient points of accord in us in this higher life, we 
must come together and live in harmony. Since my departure 
from home there has been a ‘change in my mind, or, perhaps 
more truly, a sudden and rapid growth in a certain direction, 
the germs of which you must have heretofore perceived in my 
conduct and life. On the other hand, I suppose there has been 
a progress in your minds, and I feel that the time has arrived 
when we should see where we are, so that we may either come 
together or separate. Our future relation cannot be a wilful 
one. It must be based on a unity of spirit, for the social, the 
humane instincts cannot bind us together any longer. 

Have we the spiritual as well as the natural brotherhood? 
this is the question which deeply concerns us now. .. . I 
do not know what the spirit has done for you since my 
departure. If it has led you as it has led me, there is no 
reason why I should be amongst strangers by birth, although not 
altogether strangers in love . . . Think seriously upon your 
answer. Act true. Life is to me of serious import, and I feel 
called upon to give up all that hinders me from following this 
import wherever it may lead. But do not let this influence you 
in your judgments. We have but a short life to live here, and 
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I would offer mine to some worthy end: this is all I desire. 
My health is very good. I am still at Fruitlands, and will 
remain here until something further happens. Accept my deep- 
‘est love.” 


While waiting for an answer to this letter, the diary shows 
how continuously Isaac’s mind was working over this problem of 
a final separation from his kindred. It seems probable that it 
was, on the whole, the deepest emotional one that he had to 
solve. Both filial duty and natural affection were strong senti- 
ments with him. One notices in these letters how courteous 
and urbane is the tone he uses, even when insisting most on the 
necessity which lies upon him to cut all the ties which bind 
him. This was a family trait. In a letter written to us last 
September in answer to a question, Mr. Charles A. Dana in- 
cidentally refers to a visit he paid Isaac Hecker at his mother’s 
house. “It was a very interesting family,” he writes, “and the 
cordiality and sweetness of the relations which prevailed in it 
impressed me very greatly.” | 

The entry we are about to quote opens with an odd echo 
from a certain school of mysticism with which Isaac about this 
time became familiar: 

“ July 22, 1843.—Man requires a new birth—the birth of the 
feminine in him. 

“The question arises in my mind whether it is necessary for 
me to require the concurrence of my brothers in the views of 
life which now appear to demand of me their actualization. 

“Can I not adopt simple garmenture and diet without their 
doing so? Must I needs have their concurrence? Can I not 
leave results to themselves? If my life is purer than that of 
those around me, can I not trust to its own simple influence ? 

“ But if there-is a great difference of spirit, can we live to- 
gether? Does not like seek like? In money matters things 
must certainly be other than they have been. We must agree 
that no accounts shall be kept between ourselves, let the con- 
sequences be what they may. I would rather suffer evils from a 
dependence on the spirit of love than permit that of selfishness 
to exist between us. I ask not a cent above what will supply 
my immediate, necessary wants. . . They may demand ten 
times more than I, and it would be a happiness to me to see 
them use it, even if I thought they used it wrongfully. All the 
check I would be willing to employ would be that of love and 
mutual good feeling. If I remain as I now am, I shall require 
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very little, and that little would be spent for the benefit and 
help of others. 

“July 23.—I will go home, be true to the spirit with the 
help of God, and wait for further light and strength . . . I 
feel that I cannot live at this place as I would. This is not the 
place for my soul. . . My life is not theirs. They have been 
the means of giving me much light on myself, but I feel I 
would live and progress more in a different atmosphere.” 


On the 25th of July Isaac finally departed from Fruitlands, 
and after remaining for a few days at Brook Farm, he returned 
to his home in New York. Before following him thither, it may 
be well to give at once such further references to this period of 
his life as are contained in the memoranda. The following ex- 
tract is undated: 


“ 4 propos of Emerson’s death, Father Hecker said : ‘I knew 
him well. When I resolved to become a Catholic I was board- 
ing at the house of Henry Thoreau’s mother, a stone’s-throw 
from Emerson’s at Concord.’ ” 

‘What did Thoreau say about it?” 

“*What’s the use of your joining the Catholic Church? Can't 
you get along without hanging to her skirts ?+ I suppose Emer- 
son found it out from Thoreau, so he tried his best to get me 
out of the notion. He invited me to tea with him, and he kept 
leading up to the subject and I leading away from it. The next 
day he asked me to drive over with him to the Shakers, some 
fifteen miles. We stayed over night, and all the way there and 
back he was fishing for*my reasons, with the plain purpose of 
dissuading me. Then Alcott and he arranged matters so that 
they cornered me in a sort of interview, and Alcott frankly 
developed the subject. I finally said, ‘Mr. Alcott, I deny your 
inquisitorial right in this matter,’ and so they let it drop. One 
day, however, I was walking along the road and Emerson joined 
me. Presently he said, ‘Mr. Hecker, I suppose it was the art, 
the architecture, and so on in the Catholic Church which led 
you to her?’ ‘No,’ said I; ‘but it was what caused all that.’ 
I was the first to break the Transcendental camp. Brownson 
came some time after me. 

“Years later, during the war, I went to Concord to lecture, 
and wanted Emerson to help me get a hall. He refused. 

“ Alcott promised that he would, but he did not, and I think 
Emerson dissuaded him. After a time, however, a priest, a church, 
and a congregation of some six or seven hundred Catholics 
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grew up in Concord, and I was invited to lecture, and I went. 
The pastor attended another station that Sunday, and I said the 
Mass and meant to give a homily by way of sermon. But as | 
was going to the altar, all vested for the Mass, two men came 
into my soul: one, the man who lived in that village in former 
years, a blind man, groping about for light, a soul with every 
problem unsolved; the other a man full of light, with every 
problem solved, the universe and the reason of his existence 
known as they actually are. Well, there were those two men in 
my soul. I had to get rid of them, so I preached them off to 
the people. Some wept, some laughed, all were deeply moved. 
That night came the lecture. It rained pitchforks and pineapples, 
but the hall, a large one, was completely filled. Multitudes of 
Yankees were there. Emerson was absent, but Alcott was pre- 
sent. I had my lecture all cut and dried. ‘Why I became a 
Catholic’ was the subject. But as I was about to begin, up 
came those two men again, and for the life of me I couldn't 
help firing them off at the audience, and with remarkable effect. 
Next day I met Emerson in the street and we had a little talk 
together. None of those men are comfortable in conversation 
with an intelligent Catholic. He avoided my square look, and 
actually kept turning to avoid my eyes until he had quite turned 
round! Such men, confronted with actual, certain convictions 
are exceedingly uncomfortable. They feel in subjection to you. 
They cannot bear the steadfast glance of a man of certain prin- 
.ciples any better than a dog can the look of his master. Like 
a dog, they turn away the head and show signs of uneasiness.” 


From the memoranda, also, we take this reminiscence of 
George Ripley, the man whom Father Hecker loved best of all 
the Transcendental party: 


“ January 23, 1885.—Seeing my perplexity at Brook Farm, 
George Ripley said, ‘Mr. Hecker, do you think we have not got 
true religion? If you think so, say so. If you have views you 
think true, and which we ought to have, let us hear them.’ | 
answered, ‘No; I haven’t the truth, but I am trying to get it. 
If I ever succeed, you will hear from me. If I don’t, you never 
will. I am not going to teach before I am certain myself. | 
will not add myself to the list of huinbugs.’ 

“Ripley was a great man; a wonderful man. But he was a 
complete failure. I loved him dearly, and he knew it, and he 
loved me; I know well he did. When I came back a Redemp- 
torist from Europe, I went to see him at the Zribune office. 
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He asked me, ‘Can you do all that any Catholic priest can do?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘Then I will send for you when I am drawing towards 
my end.’ 

“Indeed, if one could have gone to Ripley, at any time 
in his later years, and said, ‘You will never return again to 
the society of men,’ and persuaded him it was true, he would 
have said at once, ‘Send for Father Hecker or some _ other 
Catholic priest.’ I am persuaded that the fear of facing his 
friends hindered George Ripley from becoming a Catholic. He 
sent for me when taken down by his last illness, but his 
message was not delivered. As soon as I heard that he was 
ill I hastened to his bedside, but his mind was gone and I 
could do nothing for him.” 

And now, having given so fully such of his own impressions 
as remain of the persons and places which helped to shape 
Father Hecker in early manhood, we will terminate the record 
of this period with two letters, one from each community, which 
were written him soon after his return to New York. No words 
of our own could show so well the hearty affection and implicit 
trust which he awakened and returned: 


** Brook Farm, September 18, 1843.—MY DEAR FRIEND: I was 
rejoiced to hear from you, though you wrote too short a letter. 
Your beautiful fruit, enough to convert the direst sceptic to 
Grahamism, together with the pearled wheat, arrived safely, 
although a few days too late to be in perfectly good order. We 
distributed them to all and singular, men, women, and children, 
who discussed them with great interest, I assure you; many, no 
doubt, with silent wishes that no good or beautiful thing might 
ever be wanting to you. I am glad to learn that you are so 
happy in New York, that you find so much in your own mind 
to compensate for the evils of a city environment, and that your 
aspirations are not quenched by the sight of the huge disorders 
that daily surround you. I hardly dare to think that my own 
faith or hope would be strong enough to reconcile me to a 
return to common society. I should pine like an imprisoned bird, 
and I fear I should grow blind to the visions of loveliness and 
glory which the future promises to humanity. I long for action 
which shall realize the prophecies, fulfil the Apocalypse, bring 
the new Jerusalem down from heaven to earth, and collect the 
faithful into a true and holy brotherhood. To attain this con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished, I would eat no flesh, I 
would drink no wine while the world lasted. I would become as 
devoted an ascetic as yourself, my dear Isaac. But to what end 
is all speculation, all dreaming, all questioning, but to advance 
humanity, to bring forward the manifestation of the Son of God ? 
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Oh, for men who feel this idea burning into their bones! When 
shall we see them? And without them, what will be phalanxes, 
groups and series, attractive industry, and all the sublime words 
of modern reforms ? 

“When will you come back to Brook Farm? Can you do 
without us? Can we do without you? But do not come as an 
amateur, a self-perfectionizer, an zsthetic self-seeker, willing to 
suck the orange of Association dry and throw away the peel. 
Oh! that you would come as one of us, to work in the faith ofa 
divine idea, to toil in loneliness and tears for the sake of the 
kingdom which God may build up by our hands. All here, that 
is, all our old central members, feel more and more the spirit 
of devotedness, the thirst to do or die, for the cause we have 
at heart. We do not distrust Providence. We cannot believe 
that what we have gained here of spiritual progress will be lost 
through want of material resources. At present, however, we 
are in great straits. We hardly dare to provide the means of 
keeping warm in our pleasant nest this winter. , 

“Just look at our case. With property amounting to $30,- 
000, the want of two or three thousands fetters us and may kill 
us. That sum would free us from pecuniary embarrassment, and 
for want of that we work daily with fetters on our limbs. Are 
there not five men in New York City who would dare to ven- 
ture $200 each in the cause of social reform, without being 
assured of a Phalanx for themselves and their children for ever ? 
Alas! I know not. We are willing to traverse the wilderness 
forty years; we ask no grapes of Eshcol for ourselves; we 
do not claim a fair abode in the promised land; but what can 
we do, with neither quails nor manna, with raiment waxing old, 
and shoes bursting from our feet ? 

“Forgive me, my dear Isaac, for speaking so much about 
ourselves. . But what else should I speak of ? And who more 
sympathizing with our movement than yourself? 

“Do not be surprised at receiving this letter so long after 
date. Not less than four times have I begun it, and as often 
have been interrupted. Pray write me now and then. Your 
words are always sweet and pleasant to my soul. Believe me, 
ever yours truly, GEORGE RIPLEY.” 


“ Harvard, Mass., November 11, 1843.—DEAR FRIEND: Your 
kind letter of the Ist came duly to hand, and we are making 
arrangements te enjoy the benefit of your healthful bequest. 

“‘ Please to accept thanks for your sympathy and the reports 
of persons and things in your circle. They have interested me 
much, but 1 am about to make you the most incongruous return 
conceivable. For pleasure almost unqualified which you have con- 
ferred on me, I fear I shall trouble you with painful relations; in 
return for a barrel of superfine wholesome wheat-meal, I am going 
to submit to you a peck of troubles. Out of as many of these 
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as you lovingly and freely can, you may assist me; but, of 
course, you will understand that I feel I have no claim upon 
you. On the contrary, indeed, I see that I run the hazard of 
forfeiting your valued friendship by thus obtruding my pecuniary 
concerns into our hitherto loftier communings. You know it to 
be a sentiment of mine that these affairs should never be 
obtruded between esthetic friends, but what can one do in ex- 
tremity but to unburden candidly to the generous ? 

“When I bought this place, instead of paying the whole 
$1,800, as I wished, $300 of my money went to pay old debts 
with which I ought to have had nothing to do; and Mrs. Alcott’s 
brother, Samuel J. May, joined his name to a note for $300, to 
be paid by instalments in two years. And now that the first 
instalment is due, he sends me word that he declines paying it. 
As all my cash has been expended in buying and keeping up 
the affair, I am left in a precarious position, out of which I do 
not see the way without some loveful aid, and to you I venture 
freely to submit my feelings. Above all things I should like to 
discharge at once this $300 note, as unless that is done the place 
must, I fear, fall back into individuality and the idea be sus- 
pended. Now, if as much cash is loose in your pocket, or that 
of some wealthy friend, there shall be parted off as much of the 
land as will secure its return, from the crops alone, in a few 
years; or, I would sell a piece until I can redeem it; or, I 
would meet the loan in any other secure way, if I can but 
secure the land from the demon usury. This mode seems to me 
the ‘most desirable. But I could get along with the instalment 
of $75, and would offer like security in proportion. Or, if you 
can do it yourself, and would prefer the library as a pledge, you 
shall select such books as will suit your own reading and would 
cover your advance in cash any day you choose to put them up 
to auction, if I should fail to redeem them. Or, I would give my 
notes of hand that I could meet by sales of produce or of land. 
If I had the benefit of your personal counsel, we could contrive 
something between us, I am sure, but I have no such aid about 
me. The difficulty in itself is really light, but to me, under 
present circumstances, is quite formidable. If at your earliest 
convenience you acquaint me with your mind, you will much 
oblige. 

| have another trouble of a personal nature. I suffer already 
this winter from the inclemency of the weather, so much that 
my hands are so chapped that I can scarcely hold the pen. If 
I could find employment in a more southern position that would 
support me and the boy, and leave a little to be applied to the 
common good, I would undertake it. I think I could at the 
same time be of some mental and moral service to the people 
where I might be located. 

“Another trouble. Young William has been very ill for the 
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last month, brought on, I believe, by excessive work. He is 
still very weak, and has not sat up for three weeks. 

“ All these, besides sundry slighter plagues, coming upon 
me at once, have perhaps a little disconcerted my nerves, and 
the advice and assistance of a generous friend at such a junc- 
ture would be indeed serviceable. If the journey were not so 
long and so costly I would ask you to come. Be assured that 
whatever may be your decision in any of these relations, my 
esteem for you cannot be thereby diminished. My only fear 
is that such encroachments on your good nature will reduce 
your estimation cf, dear friend, yours most sincerely, 


CHARLES LANE. 


“Regards to the Doctor and all friends. The Shakers have 
kindly inquired for you, and they still take much interest in 
our life. Have you seen the last Dial? The Present is good, 
but surely not good enough. I hope to write a more universal 
letter in response to your next, for which I wait.” 


Poor Lane, failing to find any equally confiding and gen- 
erous friend to shoulder with him the personal debts of the 
founder of Fruitlands, was compelled at last to let the farm 
“lapse into individuality” and to see “the idea suspended.” 


In his next and “more universal letter” he announces that 
the experiment is ended in consequence of Mrs. Alcott’s refusal 
to remain on the place through the winter. Lane went over 
to the neighboring Shaker community, and from there to 
England, where Father Hecker met him during his own re- 
sidence at Clapham, after his ordination. His letters followed 
Father Hecker for several years, and breathe always the same 
unselfishness, the same simple trust in human goodness, and 
the same fondness for speculations on ‘‘the universal.” 
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PROHIBITION AND CATHOLICS. 


THERE is an aspect of the liquor problem which friends 
of the temperance cause do not sufficiently insist upon, and 
which enemies of the reform purposely overlook. Prohibition 
of saloons, as here in the United States and at the present 
day they are managed, is an entirely different thing from pro- 
hibiting the sale and manufacture of drink. In other words, 
every saloon in the country might be shut up, and the sale 
and manufacture of drink go on in such a way that every reason- 
able call for it could be supplied. I would, moreover, include 
the use of liquor as a beverage under the head of ‘‘a reasonable 
call”; so that, although there would be no such dram-shops 
as we now have, yet drink, strong and mild, would be sold not 
only for medicinal and scientific purposes, but also for the more 
ordinary use to which it is put. 

And why would I thus do away with our American saloon- 
system. For the powerful reason that, as it is conducted, it is 
an illicit, a morally bad business. ‘That is Manicheism!” you 
exclaim with hands raised up. No, it is not. I defy a school- 
man to detect a tinge of heresy in the proposition’s complexion ; 
nay, I will give reason why fe should support the assertion. 
What is the saloon, zc e¢ nunc, as it is with us? The institu- 
tion which induces men to drink immoderately, to drink for the 
mere pleasure of drinking. Drinking, moreover, is held in leash 
by the ethical code which restrains all animal appetites: “ Pre- 
cat qui agit propter solam delectationem. Ratio est quia ille agit 
inordinate, pervertens ordinem verum ab Auctore nature institu- 
tum. . . In naturalibus autem est delectatio propter operationem, 
et non e converso”* (Gury, vol. i. n. 28). And this principle, 
which makes drunkenness sinful, illegitimates, servato moderamine, 
taking even one glass of whiskey for mere gratification. 

In THE CATHOLIC WORLD for June, 1889, the present 
saloon-system was indicted as damnable on three counts: Ist. 
The saloon as known in the United States is a proxjmate 
occasion of sin to the saloon-keeper himself; 2d. As now carried 


* « He that acts from a motive of mere pleasure, sins. The reason is because he acts inor- 
dinately, perverting the order of things ordained by the Author of nature. . . For, by 
nature the pleasure is for the sake of the act, and not the act for the sake of the pleasure.” 
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on it is an organized temptation; 3d. It is, inimical to the 
public weal. These counts were demonstrated by methods Cath- 
olic thinkers recognize as sound. Not one of the arguments 
given has been invalidated; so my thesis cannot be anathe- 
matized. A _ grave difficulty it is, though, that Prohibition, in 
whatever sense restricted under the tutelage of the conglome- 
ration known as the Third Party,. has been made objectionable 
to Catholics. Conservative orthodox writers, with good reason, 
warn their brethren “to beware of the extreme views and 
fanatical tenets” of the political association which lays down 
Prohibition as the king beam of its platform. What is objection- 
able about it? 

In the first place, its partnerships are, or have been until very 
recently, unfortunate. One can understand that a man can hold 
strong views on socialism, or woman-suffrage, or land-ownership, 
or the currency problem; nobody would dream of disputing his 
freedom to do so. If, however, a reform is proposed, for instance 
in regard to the ballot, and I am a believer and active agent in 
the cause, it does not follow that I approve the views of my 
radical neighbor outside of this particular question. Should he, 
then, in ‘“‘zeal for his fellow-man,” so fix things that I cannot 
act in the ballot-reform without at the same time voting for his 
other isms, the chances are I will give up the whole business, 
ballot-reform along with the rest, thoroughly disgusted that my 
freeman’s rights have been interfered with, inasmuch as I could 
not do what I wanted, and had a right, to do, without doing 
what I did not wish to. One need not be deemed as opposed 
to other reforms because he wishes the temperance cause to 
stand alone; far from it. Nevertheless it can easily be that an 
earnest advocate of temperance is not a woman-suffragist, and a 
labor-reformer must not necessarily be a communist. And when 
a party is organized to bring about a legal enactment which will 
give efficient expression to the people’s persuasion that such or 
such an abuse must be done away with, then that organization's 
courses should not be altered, or its gait impeded by unnecessary 
and not acceptable burdens. Such a fate has been that of the 
Third Party. One plank in the building weakens another; not 
because they are unsound timbers, but for the reason that they 
will not dovetail, are of different dimensions and unlike materials. 
Let the truth be spoken: the standing army of crack-brained, 
visionary cranks, who here in America take up with every fad— 
free-love, anarchism, etc., etc. (you cannot mention an absurdity 
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which they will not insert in their creed)—barnacled themselves 
to this movement shortly. after its launching; and there was a 
time when the barnacles appeared to control the vessel’s steering 
apparatus. 

Such is a fair statement of what has been one of Prohibition’s 
objectionable features. Evidently it is not essential to the re- 
form, and can .be done away with without the least damage to 
the great principle, “The present saloon system. must be abol- 
ished.” 

A second way in which the temperance reform suffers dam- 
age is kindred to this—namely, its authoritative propagators 
meddle with matters not of their sphere. For instance, the fer se, 
necessary immorality of making or selling liquor to be used as a 
beverage. What has this to do with them? Practical reform 
identifies itself with morals only in the here-and-now aspect: Is 
the saloon in America a public nuisance and menace? As to 
the 7 se and per se branch of the controversy, that belongs to 
dialecticians. Nevertheless the party w2// burn its fingers with 
such intermeddling. No later than April of last year the Rev. 
Thomas Conaty, an earnest advocate of total abstinence, felt 
called upon to object to the prohibitory amendment proposed 
in the State of Massachusetts on these, among other, grounds: 
“I believe it to be wrong in principle as good morals. ‘ 
The use of intoxicating drink is not an evil in itself. It be- 
comes such to those who abuse it, and against this abuse, as 
against those who prodtice it, society can and must legislate, 
but only inasmuch as it is necessary to protect the State. 

The fact that some men, or even many men, use stimulants to 
excess does not make the manufacture and sale of them an evil 
in themselves.” 

Owing to this grave error, prohibitionists have left themselves 
open to the charge, which Americans can least bear, of violating 
personal rights, since, unless it be granted that selling and drink- 
ing liquor is zw se and fer se immoral, they deprive the virtuous 
for the sake of punishing the vicious. This climbing over other 
people’s fences and strutting about in fields not their own, on the 
part of aggressive temperance proselyters, is the main cause of 
the ill-success and ridicule which is the Third Party’s lot; and 
this also supplies timid men with objections to advocating or 
taking up with prohibition in any sense of the term. And men 
generally will not have to do with what their common sense 
repels. The assumption that the sale or manufacture of any 
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amount or kind of intoxicating drink is a crime is repellent to 
common sense. 

Suppose these propositions be dropped from the tempe- 
rance litany, will vital considerations be sacrificed? By no 
means, for they are excrescences, unnatural growths, not inherent 
defects. The thesis, “The present saloon system is illicit, a 
public menace, and must go,” remains whole and intact whether 
selling or drinking rum be 7¢ se wrong or not; whether the 
abuse does outweigh the use of alcchol or not; whether “long- 
haired men and short-haired women” belong to the institution 
whose constitution and by-laws are summed up in the axiom 
just enunciated or not; and I ask pardon, but for the sake of 
emphasis it is well to repeat—zfzs principle it was which de facto 
begat prohibition as a broad measure of reform, and _ this is all- 
sufficient for its continued existence. 

Now I come to a leading query: Do Catholics bear them- 
selves in the most commendable way in regard to temperance 
reform ? Suppose that many reformers do say that the manu- 
facture and sale of liquor is in itself wrong (of course, the vast 
majority assert nothing of the kind), does this settle the matter 
absolutely and irrevocably? Is the proposed. reform the only 
one which has had fanaticism as an accompaniment? Because 
Flagellantes went to extremes in the use of leather whips, thorny 
sticks, and knotted ropes did the church forbid penitential prac- 
tices? In truth, the movement I am discussing is in merely a 
formative state; experience alone can mould and give it endur- 
ing character. Listen to a parable: A child was born, say in 
Jericho, of doubtful parents, and after birth fell into bad hands. 
As the weaning time approached it waxed strong. However, an 
evil genius presided over its nurturing. It had the possibilities 
of a Jekyl or of a Hyde, but circumstances promised that the 
latter would obtain the mastery. Nay, more, ere long it showed 
itself to be actually possessed. But good people came by that 
way, saw the child, and realized its certainly harmful future un- 
less its ways were. changed, the evil genius banished, good 
influences brought to bear upon it. What did they? Curse 
it as a heretical brat, hound it on account of what it had been 
brought to be by others, and finally compass its violent death ? 
On the contrary, they won over the little one, exorcised it, 
treated it as one of their own; and the child’s ways mended, so 
that it grew to a noble manhood, became an instrument for 
well-doing, and nobly repaid its benefactors. 
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Apply the parable, remembering that parable-fashion it exag- 
gerates; for temperance reform has not been thus cursed: a 
Catholic priest’s work had something to do in bringing about 
the conception of it even as prohibition, and Christian men have 
rocked and are now rocking its cradle. 

Why should not we, then, have part in educating and safe- 
guarding the child, in order that it may in time to come enjoy 
a well-balanced majority ? 

Ah! but, have I not been begging the question from the 
start? Is it true that the principle I have been insisting upon 
is the actual basis of the present prohibitory movement? Bishop 
Spalding of Peoria sees the proposed reforms of our times as 
they are. Here is the way in which he answers: “In fact, one 
great question that is going to be forced into politics—we may 
sneer at it now, but it is going to come—is the question of 
Prohibition. Mark my words: the saloon in America has become 
a public nuisance. The liquor trade, by meddling with politics 
and corrupting politics, has become a menace and a danger. 
Those who think, and those who love America, and those who 
love liberty are going to bring this moral question into politics 
more and more.” To Bishop Spalding, “the question of pro- 
hibition” and the statement “the saloon in America has become 
a public nuisance” evidently explain one another. 

But suppose this idea is not the fundamental notion on which 
the more active movers in the reform base their action, should 
this fact frighten us off from all agitation for statutory temperance 
reform? Not if Archbishop Ireland’s words contain good 
counsel : 


‘¢ The tendencies and movements of the age which affright the timid are 
providential opportunities, opening the way for us to glorious victory. That 
modern ideas and movements are under all their aspects deserving of approval, 
Iam far from asserting. . . . And yet how much there is in them that is 
grand and good! The good is the substantial, the primary movement; the 
bad is but the aecident, the misdirection of the movement. The movement 
bubbles up from the deepest recesses of humanity. As it parts from its source 
its tendency is upward: it makes for the elevation of the race, the betterment 
of the multitude, the extension of man’s empire over nature. . . . The 
greatest epoch of human history, if we except that which witnessed the coming 
of God upon earth, is with us, and wisdom and energy on our part will make the 
church the supreme mistress of the epoch. . . . We should speak to our 
age—of things it feels, and in language it understands. We should be in it, 
and of it, if we would have its ear. . . . Into the arena, I repeat, and do 
the work before us in this age and this country, caring not for the olden customs 
of the dead, or for sharp criticisms from the living—fighting at every point for 
justice and perseverance.” 
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We have a glorious opportunity of putting this advice into 
practice in the temperance cause. We have hold of the prin- 
ciple which should be the basis of temperance agitation; let us 
go into the struggle and make it such. Right-thinking men the 
country over can be induced to put their shoulders to the 
wheel if they but hear it intelligently discussed, especially if 
made to see that the main object of life is not to escape express- 
ing themselves on subjects they wish to keep clear of, or of 
avoiding the narrowing any man’s personal rights—these may 
easily be secured—but solely of suppressing intemperance and 
getting rid of the blighting influence the saloon system of to- 
day exercises upon our personal, moral, and political weal. 
These works all good citizens will agree in pushing forward. As 
Catholics, whatever our party affiliations may be, it is our 
business to place ourselves in the vanguard—working with might 
and main to suppress the saloon by every lawful means. This 
does not necessarily mean that the individuai is to join one or 
another political party; but it means that he will use what his 
common sense tells him are the most efficacious weapons for 
obtaining victory. The important point is that every Catholic 
be actively engaged in the fray. What right have we to con- 
stitute a dignified reserve corps, which may never be called on 
to go into action? Will it be our lot to grumble because we 
may not control after the victory, when we have done none of 
the fighting to win it? This was never the fashion of our 
fathers, and it must not be ours. They wore their laurels 
because they won them; in like manner must we, unless we 


prefer to go crownless. 
JosepH V. TRACY. 


Boston. 
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ANOTHER WORD ON CHILDREN’S READING. 


DESPITE the wise, brilliant, and practical things that have been 
said on the subject, it is an indisputable truth that nine children 
out of every ten do not receive the special training demanded 
by the wants of their peculiar natural bent. As a class they 
are profoundly misunderstood. Few parents, teachers, guardians 
are clear-eyed or pure-hearted enough to comprehend the child- 
nature. Grown people are absorbed in their own interests, amuse- 
ments, occupations. They are pressed and hurried by weight of 
business, learning, philanthropy, home and social duties. The 
attitude of many good people towards children is often that de- 
scribed in Adelaide Procter’s beautiful verses called A Student: 


‘Over an ancient scroll I bent, 
Steeping my soul in wise content, 
Nor paused a moment save to chide 
A low voice whispering at my side.” 


In the majority of well-to-do families (the children of the 
very poor are too sorrowful a problem to be here discussed) 
children are regarded from the wholly ornamental or wholly 
useful point of view. It is a case of “little Lord Fauntleroy” 
vs. “the Marchioness.” It would be hard to decide whether a 
child is more injured by constant posing or by being made to 
fetch and, carry from morning till night. The fact that a child 
is amenable to reason and common sense is seldom considered. 
Enforcement of the easily-comprehended idea of duty is apt to 
be aided by the pin-pricks of nagging. The intensity and im- 
pressionableness of childhood are often forgotten. Never should 
they be more strictly borne in mind than when the choosing of 
juvenile literature is in question. 

For children, much more than for their elders, books are like 
living presences. Whatever explanation be ‘given of the psycho- 
logical phenomena of the attractive or repellent action of one 
mind upon another, the simple fact remains that contact with 
some persons brings out in us all that is good and healthful, 
while contact with others develops all the unhealthfulness that 
may be latent within us. Over children especially books, as 
well as people, hold this power. In spite of the outpourings of 
egoistic sense and nonsense that have lately been the fashion, 
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under the titles Books that have Helped Me or Books that 
have Hindered Me, the majority of parents have refused to see 
the blessings extended to them in the form of these lists, and still 
continue to provide for their children’s spiritual and mental 
pabulum the best illustrated or best advertised juvenile period- 
icals of the day. The opportunities of Christmas and birthday 
celebrations are still taken advantage of to accumulate, for the 
benefit of the younger members of the family, choice series of 
“Elsie” or “Mildred Keith” books. Fortunately for the rising 
generation, that youth whose perfections have often awakened 
the first murderous desire in many young breasts has gone 
out of fashion. “The Rollo books” are no longer in vogue. 
If we could say the same of the “Elsie” and “ Mildred” 
and dozens of other juvenile series of the same ranting, canting, 
hypocritical sort, it would be with a profound Deo gratias. 
Prigs and snobs will be plentiful indeed on our free American 
soil if the influence of a great part of the juvenile literature of 
the day bear its due fruit. 

A child’s reading should be chosen with the sole view of 
developing breadth and strength and health of character. What- 
ever it consists of, it should be like a magical broom, called Sun- 
shine, sweeping away the cobwebs of moodiness and broodiness 
and listlessness from heart and soul. Cobwebs may be very 
beautiful when the morning dew sparkles like diamond dust 
upon them, but the old tale of the princess whose escape from 
the enchanted tower was barred and prevented by tangles of 
cobwebs has its moral still. Dreamy-eyed children must be 
given literature, duties, occupations that will teach the blessed- 
ness of action. Then their dreaminess will become a happy be- 
lief in life’s ideals. Otherwise dreamy children, left to themselves 
or controlled by unhealthy influences, are almost certain to be- 
come morbid men and women. Dreaminess, which we are apt 
to think so beautiful a thing in the blue-eyed, golden-haired boy 
or girl, is generally an excellent foundation for melancholia and 
hy pochondria. 

The first book to which children should be accustomed is the 
Bible. Notwithstanding its obscurities, and due care being had to 
avoid contact with what would scandalize unknowing innocence, 
the Bible is at once the simplest and most delightful of books. 
It is the one only book of which it can be said that God is the 
author. The oldest book, the most eloquent, the most intensely 
interesting of books is the Bible. The daily reading in childhood 
of a few verses in the Gospels or in the Psalms will do much to 
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make religion a matter of books throughout life, something quite 
a necessity in our day. 

Every healthy child—and none need be other—has an intense 
love and curiosity for realities. Let it be gratified by judicious 
selections from that delightful field of reading, well-written 
biography. Show children, also, the realities of history—ot 
as portrayed by Dickens or the compilers of most of the ju- 
venile histories. Give the boy or girl who loves history The 
Story of Ireland, as told by the late A. M. Sullivan; Agnes 
Strickland’s Lives; the works of the late S. Hubert Burke; 
above all, the rich gleanings from the field of Catholic Ameri- 
can history which we owe to the learning and tireless labors of 
John Gilmary Shea. 

It is a mistake to suppose that children have no feeling for 
good literature. The editor of a first-class juvenile periodical, 
recently established, neither betokens a knowledge of child-nature 
nor prophesies lasting success for his venture, despite its illustra- 
tions and the imposing array of prominent names among his 
contributors, when he accompanies a request for contributions 
with a printed list of rules for the guidance of his contributors’ 
style and thoughts. It is not dwarfed, or pruned, or padded, 
or made-over style and thoughts that children most enjoy. 
Few of them lack that instinct of appreciation of excellence in 
many kinds which, properly developed, will make the _ broad- 
minded, truly cultured man or woman who, like Edmund Burke, 
like Lady Georgiana Fullerton, is “endlessly interested in every- 
thing.” 

No one who understands them will disagree with me in say- 
ing that children are not inappreciative of true poetry. Let any 
mother who would like to try the experiment, and who possesses 
excellent judgment, fine patience, avd ‘“‘a sweet, low voice,” 
read aloud, now and then, to her little ones a few verses from 
some musical, simple, true poet. The chances are many that 
her lads and lasses, when they have grown into manhood and 
womanhood, will find an intense pleasure in the form and soul 
of Aubrey de Vere’s poetry, of Tennyson's /dyls of the King. 

If novels are given to children—and, in moderation, it is 
very desirable they should be—let it be only the humanest and 
healthiest class of fiction that is put into their hands. Let 
Dickens be their friend. He can never be to the man and 
woman what he is to the boy and girl. Let the children laugh 
over Pickwick Papers and cry over Old Curiosity Shop to their 
hearts’ content; let them grow terrified and breathless over 
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Dickens's masterpiece, A Zale of Two Cities. Give them Fadiola, 
Callista, Dion and the Sybils, those Catholic gems that glisten 
upon the dark robe of the first Christian centuries. Teach them 
to read and admire all the works of Lady Georgiana Fullerton 
and Mrs. Craven. Make them acquainted with Ben Hur and its 
author’s almost equally fine work, Zhe Fair God. Give them 
that perfect story, Lorna Doone, to read and re-read until its 
manly hero, John Ridd, of brawn and heart equally well tem- 
pered, has builded his earnestness and simplicity upon the 
masonry of character that they are daily raising. There is 
another story I should want to see as well thumbed as Lorna 
Doone. The most untutored boy of ten would have an honest 
consciousness of the grandeur of character displayed by the hero 
of John Boyle O’Reilly’s fascinating J/oondyne. Such books as 
these can hurt no child, although it is very true that what may 
be an abiding help for one may be a hindrance, almost a mortal 
harm, for another. Never in a child’s trusting fingers can 
doubtful literature be honestly or conscientiously placed, for so 
pure is a child’s mind that a breath can tarnish its shining 
mirror; so pure is it, also, that much impurity becomes spotless 
gold in its glowing alembic. Whether the doubtful book will 
leave an ineffaceable tarnish upon that beautiful mirror, or will 
become, through that wondrous alembic, purged of all its dross, 
is a question that can only be answered by being left unan- 
swered. 

If the evidence of two generations of young people be pro- 
phetic of the future, it is safe to say that Sir Walter Scott and 
James Fenimore Cooper will continue to be as important epi- 
sodes in every boy’s and girl’s career as P. T. Barnum’s “ great 
moral show.” Stories of war and adventure are almost certain 
to be liked by children. Stevenson’s marvellous story-telling 
cannot hurt them, nor W. Clarke Russell’s sea-stories, nor Jules 
Verne’s science-winged flights of imagination. These romances 
cannot harm, and they may lead, later on, to a deeper interest 
in the real marvels of science and discovery. Better still would 
it be to give children a living interest in the living heroes of 
to-day. Teach them to hear the restless throbbing of the pulses 
of the great world around them. Tell them who the men are 
that lead the forlorn hopes of to-day which to-morrow may be 
among the faz¢ts accomplis. Set the children’s minds in an atti- 
tude of veneration for the heroes of our Republic. Let the 
names-of Gladstone, of Parnell, of William O’Brien be some- 
thing more to them than words without other interest or mean- 
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ing than notoriety. It would be an easy matter to inspire 
children with lively interest in Stanley, in Cardinal Lavigerie’s 
African slave crusade, in that noblest hero of all, the leper- 
priest of Molokai. Stories of saints, living or dead, enkindle 
more quickly than almost anything else the juvenile imagination. 
Every one knows this who has ever tried relating to a group of 
little ones, in lieu of a fairy tale, some simple legend of the 
saints, or who has read to them the beautiful sketches com- 
prising the series of Patron Saints, by that charming and ele- 
gant writer, Eliza Allen Starr. 

Cultivate a child’s sense of humor, and let fun play as im- 
portant a part in his reading as it should in his life. The vul- 
garities and bigotries of Mark Twain and Bill Nye should never 
be put in juvenile hands, but they might be given Marshall P. 
Wilder, Burdette, Eugene Field, Anstey—the delicious fun of 
whose Vice Versa appeals to everybody—the exquisite drolleries 
of Stockton, the writings of a multitude of Irish authors—chief 
among them being Gerald Griffin. 

Hawthorne’s Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales are truly 
beautiful books, and funny enough for any child, while they will 
teach how to admire, later on, the great artist in words, whose 
prime merit was, unfortunately, not cheerfulness. There are other 
wonder books, collections of fairy stories, that are worth giving 
to any child: Hans Andersen’s Zales, for instance, or the various. 
collections of folk-lore of different countries that are so easily 
obtainable nowadays. Zhe Arabian Nights may not be health- 
ful reading for every child, but I doubt if many could derive 
injury from it. I have in mind a certain bright, sensible, sun- 
shiny woman—who is too useful and fine a character to be de- 
scribed by any mere string of epithets—the happiest hours of 
whose childhood were spent in a dusty, lumber-heaped attic,. 
bending over an old worm-eaten chest in which, amidst rubbish 
of various sorts, a torn old volume of Zhe Arabian Nights had 
been one day discovered. Hers was a good Catholic household, 
in which very little fiction—even the fiction within reach of 
ordinary people thirty or forty years ago—was tolerated. In 
those days even the excellent Rollo and his most excellent 
parents, and that type of all wisdom and virtue, Jonas, ‘the 
hired man,” had not yet come into existence. Mrs. Whitney’s 
New England types of youthful prigism were not then extant. 
Neither Horatio Alger nor Oliver Optic had begun to study, in 
what we all, I am sure, at one time considered that pre-eminent- 
ly skilful fashion, the boy and ‘girl of the street-arab genus. 
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Forty years ago the American child, of good Catholic parentage, 
was in a lamentable plight regarding literary culture. The little 
girl who made the lucky find of Arabian marvels had had no 
literature opened to her before but Maria Edgeworth’s writings 
and a particularly fossilized edition of the Lives of the Saints. 
Many a delightful hour she spent in the enjoyment of the for- 
bidden fruit, that wrought no harm to her pure spirit and gave 
the first vivifying touch to her strong and sensitive imagination. 
Cold and heat were alike to her there, the mice scampered by 
her unheeded, while, with flushed cheeks, glowing eyes, and 
rumpled curls, she lived, in fancy, in the wonderful days—that 
never were—of good Haroun Alraschid. 

There is very little literature especially written for children 
that is of much value. The Zales from Shakespeare, however, 
is a treasure-book to every child. In arranging it Charles and 
Mary Lamb followed the right principle, that nothing high or 
noble which can be opened to them should remain closed to 
children. It is to them many children are indebted when the 
immortal bard of Avon becomes to them more than a mere 
name associated chiefly with the managers of first-class theatrical 
stars. The best distinctively juvenile literature that has ever 
been written is that bearing the signature of Louisa May Alcott. 
From her healthy, true, and sensible stories every boy and girl 
can get both profit and keenest pleasure. Knowing the realness 
which Little Women and Little Men, and all the accompanying 
group of stories, have in youthful American eyes, I think it 
would be a wise thing for every mother to put in her children’s 
hands the Lzfe of the friend of so many girls and boys. It 
was published not many months ago, and is a vivid, realistic, 
humorous book. None of our little people can afford to be 
ignorant of the “real” career of that believer in realities, Louisa 
May Alcott, who needed but one gift—living Catholic faith—to 
have been a truly ideal woman.° 

The poverty of Catholic juvenile literature is very well shown 
by consulting the list recently issued by the Columbian Reading 
Union. It comprises very few names, though among them are 
the honored ones of Sadlier, Dorsey, Mulholland, Mary Cathe- 
rine Crowley—a new and clever writer who deserves more than 
a passing notice—and that always fascinating writer, Maurice 
Francis Egan. The advocates of Catholic literature for children 
must remember the difficulties that have heretofore handicapped 
Catholic author and publisher. Let us be content to give 
children good literature, leaving its Catholicity for the leaven 
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of its spirit, not the label of its cover. Taking everything into 
consideration, the excellence of our juvenile periodicals must be 
admitted. If they have not the extent and attractiveness of 
Harper's Young People or the St. Nicholas Magazine, it is not 
the fault of publisher or contributor, but of (non) subscriber. 
Catholic and all other writers for children must remember that 
the maker of juvenile literature should oftener look up than down 
to his audience. 

One thing is certain: a child’s enjoyment of literature, even 
the trashiest kind, is beautiful in its earnest simplicity. Enjoy- 
ment for a child means so much! In his hour of pleasure there 
is never the half-drawn sigh, the suppressed irritation, the look- 
ing back upon cares that were, the looking forward to cares that 
will be, which must always, consciously or not, characterize his 
elder relations. Therefore would I argue, give children, in 
literature, in music, in all things, only the dest. Through their 
reading, as through all intimate influences brought to bear upon 
them, teach them the immeasurable value ‘of life, of work, of 
kindness. It is so easy for a child to get those warped and 
distorted notions of God’s fair world and the dwellers therein 
which end in an unconquerable cynicism and indifference, that 
too much care cannot be taken to spare him such wrong-head- 
edness and wrong-heartedness. It should be the constant care 
of those who have charge over them, to give into the youngest 
hands literature that will awaken thought and enthusiasm, that 
will teach children to see things in their true proportions; re- 
cognizing what life may be made, let them see, with Father 
Faber, that “in God’s wide world there is no room for sin, no 
provision for sorrow, not a corner for unhappiness.” 


MARIE LOUISE SANDROCK. 
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AMONG the riddles which have never been read, and which 
Science and Philosophy never tire of putting to one another, is 
the riddle of thought and speech. Did this power take prece- 
dence of that, or came they together into the field ? Can either 
exist alone, and to what extent ? 

Ordinary, unscientific folk, who lump the geneses into one 
chapter with but a passing notice for that which was without 
form and void, are content to take the facts of expression as 
they find them. Why do we shout and weep and sing, make 
pictures and carve images? Are we equal in heirship of the 
power, or is Mother Nature another Mother Rachel, favoring her 
Jacobs at the expense of her Esaus? These questions are curious 
enough for ordinary folk, caring not a straw for the man of Nean- 
derthal. To such folk this paper, by one of their number, is 
addressed. 

Archytas, the old Pythagorean, used to say the sight of the 
universe from the sky might be uninteresting, but the telling 
about it to a friend would surely be delightful. Two thousand 
years have not robbed the saying of its savor. Experiences are 
still of value as they furnish matter for talk. Who has not 
travelled to tell of it? Or consoled himself for an uncomfortable 
situation by thinking what a capital story he can make of it 


‘afterwards? The school-girl believes that a secret is made to 


be told; her mother, the gossip, is of the same opinion, The 
misanthrope inevitably reserves one man out of the many to 
whom he may relate his hatred for the rest. The first faint 
whimper with which little Ego meets the world may be due to 
reflex action, but from that time on he cries to be heard. 

Singular correlate of the desire, no one understands him! 
His tongue wags one way when he bids it wag another. Or, 
setting up for a wit, a sage, he plays at logomachy with his 
words, shaking them together for those who care to pick out the 
meaning. Or, poor soul, he passes through a Babel, an Exodus, 
and remains for ever after in a state of bewilderment. 

In a recent magazine story these difficulties were all removed 
for the hero, who was cast away on an island of mind-readers, un- 
derstood by them, and, in time, understanding them, spared the 
confusing media of expression. To a first glance the vision 
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appears beatific; to a second, full of exnuz. Centuries of opposi- 
tion have produced and nourished a belligerent spirit which is 
impatient of easier conditions. Complain as we may of the 
‘“‘unutterabilities in which we are cased,” we do not really crave 
their removal. 

There is a hindrance, however, which should be frowned upon 
and fought. I refer to the announcement of certain would-be 
prophets, physiognomists so-called, who publish, forsooth, the 
significance of our eyebrows, the hidden policies of our nose, the 
morals of our chin, so that we are discouraged at the outset 
from trying to express anything more than what our ancestors 
have written upon us. If the start is favorable, well and good, 
although it is odd to think of a man’s living up to the capabili- 
ties of his whiskers or of his length of limb. If it is unfavorable, 
alas! for the unlucky wight whose light eyes proclaim him un- 
truthful in his most honest glances, or whose thin lips betray his 
lack of fervor while they open to protest the contrary ! 

The physiognomists cannot silence us. They are as helpless 
_ in that respect as are our own mistakes or the misapprehensions 
of others. Stammering, halting, on we go, as hopefully as if we 
had not failed again and again, and were not doomed to further 
failure. The extent to which we are comprehended remains the 
crucial test. Our friends are ours because we fancy that they 
understand us. Our enemies would hate us less, we fondly 
believe, if they would not persist in reading us wrong. 

This does not explain spontaneous artistic utterance, careless 
of recognition, reckless of effect. Argument, discourse, descrip- 
tion arise from the desire to be understood; poetry, music, and 
art have another origin. Their source is one with that of the 
mysterious fountain which mingles sweet waters and bitter, laugh- 
ter and sorrow. So the full heart-seeks relief. 

‘She must weep or she will die,’ said her maidens of the 
warrior’s widow. “By God, it is in me and must go forth of 
me,” quoth the old painter. 

The sense of fulness from which we must be freed accounts, 
moreover, for our gratitude towards those who utter our thought 
for us. : , 

It is said: What matter if we were not the mouth-piece. We 
have striven for years to get it out; with what relief we hear it 
uttered even by another. ‘“ Hurrah,” we cry, and throw up our 
caps. “It is said, at last, this thing which lay like a burden on 
my conscience. I will exult over this man’s success, for it is my 


own. I will lift him up on my shoulders, lay gifts at his feet.” 
VOL. LI.—44 
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So leaders are made, who bring us out of the Egypt of 
dumbness, the darkness and bondage. And they, longing to 
experience again the relief of artistic utterance, seek again the 
fulness which precedes and occasions it. Milton steeping him- 
self to the lips in music before he spoke; Fra Angelico pray- 
ing himself into an ecstasy and then taking up the brush; Men- 
delssohn drinking the fragrance of flowers that he might dream 
of arpeggios and appoggiatura—these are occasional instances of 
the submission of the vessel to the fluid. .The stimulus of brother- 
hood avails much. The demand of sympathy creates a supply other- 
wise unyielded. Somehow, somewhere, each finds what he needs. 

There is a graceful fancy among the many legends haunting 
the pipe and the string: that for every soul a keynote exists, 
and, when it sounds, compels an overtone from the listener to 
whom it belongs, an Adsum to its gentle call. Until statistics are 
brought forward to corroborate it, we are at liberty to reject the 
theory asa theory. As an allegory its truth is plain. We have 
a keynote. A chance blow upon it sets us throbbing. We dis- 
cover, in a trice, the undeveloped poet, artist, or musician that we 
are. The affair may go no farther; it need not for the confirma- 
tion of the belief in our own powers. One hears his note in 
silence, and another in the din of crowded streets. What is de- 


lightful to one would jar on another like an angry threat. For 
one the note sounds under sunny skies and in his youth; another 
waits until his hair is white, and soberly listens amid gray twi- 
lights in a land of many storms. There is no direction by which 
any one may find his own note. Yet, surely, it exists! We are 
all potential artists—poets—as we all possess tear-ducts and the 


articularis muscle. 
There is an air of magic about the power of expression. 


Now it translates color into sound, so that through the ears of 
the listener his. eyes are opened; and sound into words, so that 
the words of a song take wings and flit after it. Again, it 
changes any one of these into the grave simplicity of sculptured 
forms. ‘‘ There was a sculptor who saw the Dawn and felt its 
stillnesses. He made a statue which he called Phosporus. And 
they who looked on it forthwith became silent.” Better yet, 
and no less wonderful, is the magic which turns a tearful destiny 
into that which makes a sad world smile, and untimely laughter 
into that which makes a mocking world weep. Probe to the 
root of the rarest humor, and, lo, it fed on heartaches! Follow 
the weeping prophet, and you meet the objects of his sorrow 
laughing like idiots amid their unconscious tragedies. 
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With the ability to utilize antagonisms—making sorrow an- 
other lens for the eye, turning the discords of fatality into the 
harmonies of Fate—expression, like a conscious god, is content 
to bide its time. I saw a pretty sight, once, in a remote village 
street. An organ-grinder had stopped under the swinging elms 
and all the children in the neighborhood had flocked after him. 
Among them was a baby-girl not over two years old. The ex- 
perience was a new one for her. With wide-open eyes she 
listened to the first “piece,” a dragging, dirge-like bit from a 
recent opera. The corners of her mouth drooped; she seemed 
on the verge of tears. Suddenly the music shifted to a gay, old- 
fashioned jig. Presto! the baby picked up her petticoats and 
stepped out bravely in a dona fide dance, her tiny feet marking 
every note with accuracy. The children fell back astonished. 
Baby had never seen any one do this thing; where did she get 
it? The old Italian muttered some unintelligible words of de- 
light, and played on for the pleasure of watching her. And on 
she went, with him, until the wave of music left her stranded. 
But it was done. Some hidden strain of Celtic blood, uncooled 
by Puritan currents, had again found an outlet, and the world 
would never be quite the same again. 

Said Lord Chesterfield to his son: “If you love music, go 
to the opera and hear it; but I insist on your neither piping 
nor fiddling yourself.” The boy must translate into des maniéres 
the grace and dignity of the musician’s notes. So it goes: we 
take what we will and translate as we can, but take we must 
and translate we must what we have taken. Every living crea- 
ture has the instinct, as every heart beats. This is the throb of 
the world’s pulse, that by which it exists and endures, the 
systole and diastole of impression and expression. Dichter, 
ITowntHs, author, creator we call him who- takes most and gives 
most, confessing thus that the most human of qualities is also 
the most divine. 

The Greeks were wise enough to have an adjective “ unutter- 
able”; they acknowledged that some ideas are beyond the reach 
of form. We make no such concession. If there is no word to 
serve a demand, somebody invents one. Slang, the usurper, is 
ever ready for new worlds where he may set up his harlequin 
banner. There is nothing in heaven or earth undreamed of by 
the Sunday newspaper or beyond the reach of its loquacity. 
But, sometimes an uncomfortable consciousness is ours that we 
are borne upon the vehicle of many words away from the ideas 
they profess to approach. 
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When early artists would depict the Saviour, they took their 
subjects from the hospital and the lazar-house, trying, in their 
awkwardness, to say there is more of spirit than of body here. 
The ghastly results are of value chiefly as symbols of that which 
more recent art fails somehow to express. For art, like language, 
wanders from accuracy in elaborate detail. 

The naked symbol carries more of truth. With the sudden- 
ness of a gesture, arresting the attention and holding it, it gives 
its warning, its command, its good news. Yet, all its ghostly 
superstructure of significance rests upon it as upon a corner-stone. 
The dare manus of the Romans, the attitude of submission and 
supplication, is in the clasped and uplifted hands of prayer. The 
cross holds all the subtle meanings which marked its develop- 
ment from a pagan emblem of physical life to a Christian emblem 
of immortality. 

The symbol, after all, is the alpha and omega of expression. 
The savage makes use of it from poverty of resource, and the 
savant returns to it after learning how inadequate is all the 
wealth of form he has acquired. Words are a human invention. 
The fire leaping skyward is a joyous messenger borrowed from 
the gods. Flash of color, reverberation of sound, were taught by 
those Titans, the elements. . 

But this borrowing from the ultra-human brings questionings. 
What mean these symbols in the language to which they actually 
belong? Like children making guesses on the contents of a 
book whose pictures they have seen, men bewilder themselves 
with conjectures about the fugitive signs. 

“The birds write unseen words of warning with their wings,” 
declares the soothsayer. 

“There is an unscored music of the winds and the waves,” 
affirms the poet. 

And they who look for signs of a divine Personality, believe 
that every sight of beauty and every sound is an expression of 


beneficent Love. 
ALICE WARD BAILEY. 
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Two books having the same general theme, though treating 
it in widely different manners and from opposite points of view, 
have reached us at the same time: Pére Monsabré’s conferences 
on Marriage (New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bro- 
thers), and Count Tolstoi’s Kreutzer Sonata (Boston: Benj. R. 
Tucker). Mr. Tucker has been Tolstoi’s translator as well as his 
publisher. The French sermons have been done, into excellent 
English by M. Hopper. 

Each of these authors is a man aspiring to be the teacher of 
a high morality ; each is the apostle of what signifies Christian- 
ity to him. The one is a French Dominican who for many 
years has preached the Lenten discourses at Notre Dame, Paris, 
in such a way as to carry on worthily the tradition of Lacor- 
daire and Ravignan. He addresses himself in these conferences 
to men reared in the true Christian and apostolic doctrine; to 
men, moreover, who belong to the French upper or well-to- 
do middle classes, whose customs in marriage, besides being 
based on the old and solid ground occupied in common by 
Catholic peoples, have the still further distinction of their 
national peculiarities with regard to what might be called the 
running-gear of family life. Their ordinary ways and habits of 
thought on the subject differ more or less from those of English 
or American men of the same general class. In speaking to 
them, Pére Monsabré’s care has been to bring out clearly the 
fundamental teaching with which he supposes them already 
familiar. He emphasizes its sound philosophy almost as a con- 
dition of its orthodoxy. He has great confidence in the in- 
structed reason of his audience, providing they will let it rule 
them. His fear is lest passion and self-indulgence. may lead 
them so to compromise with conscience as to seek to mitigate 
the rigors of Christian marriage by legalizing divorce. He 
scarcely touches the question from the woman’s point of view; 
at all events, from that of the modern, non-Catholic woman. 
And as things go in England and America, the two countries 
where, above all others, marriage daily becomes a more burning 
question, every one is aware that it is also a question in which 
men are ceasing to have more than an equivalently weighty voice. 

Many things have tended to bring about this result, but the 
two factors most important in it we take to be the lessening 
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hold of the Christian tradition’ on consciences trained outside of 
Catholicity, and the greater freedom conferred on women, both 
married and single, by their forced competition with men in the 
struggle for the means of life. They learn self-reliance while 
laboring for their own support, and they learn something more 
than that in laboring for that of their families. One has but to 
watch current literature to see that the view of women concern- 
ing their own status and the conduct of life, is changing. 
Perhaps it would be truer to say that it has long been changing 
in a slow but half-perceptible fashion, while now it has reached 
a point where the turn is obvious and patent. 

The factors -have not been quite the same in France, where 
a certain equality of privileges has always existed alongside oft 
a recognized code of duties. The Frenchwoman, protected in 
her family life, on one hand by her own faith, and on the other 
by legislation originally based upon the faith of her nation, has 
not so often been forced to learn the easy lessons deduced by 
natural reason from the theories ‘called Darwinian. Conduct in 
her circle is based on principle ; there is a standard by which 
aberrations can be measured. And that is so distinctly an 
advantage to society at large, that the legislation which seeks to 
abrogate it can only be characterized as_ short-sighted, even 
from the purely natural point of view. 

The author of Zhe Kreutzer Sonata is a Greek schismatic by 
training, a Christian of his own school by development. For 
centuries the Greek Church, which once taught the strict Cath- 
olic doctrine concerning the indissoluble character of Christian 
marriage, has implicitly denied it by permitting divorce with 
liberty to remarry to the innocent party in the case of adultery. 
No stream vitiated at its source continues to run pure. Count 
Tolstoi professes in this latest of his novels to describe a state 
of things which exists.among the wealthier classes of his country- 
men, men who, as he says, have ceased to believe in marriage 
as “something sacramental, a sacrament binding before God.” 
Marriages have existed and do exist, he affirms, for those who 
build upon that old foundation, but for his own class, who have 
lost the intellectual basis which Christian faith supplies to Christian 
morals, they are “only hypocrisy and violence.” If he has 
not in this instance lost the close hold on realities for which he 
has hitherto been chiefly praised, Tolstoi must be admitted to de- 
scribe a condition of domestic life which a sentence from Pére 
Monsabré’s conference on Divorce would fit exactly. The preacher 
is warning his hearers of certain inevitable consequences which 
_ follow from abandoning the religious conception of marriage, its 
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duties and its ends. He says: “The domestic hearths will be- 
come only courtyards and kennels; and in the race formed by 
the decay inaugurated by divorce, marriage will only be defined 
as the union of male and female for the propagation of animals 
formerly called the human species.” What the preacher predicts 
as possible for France, the novelist describes as actual in Russia. 

The, Russian, take him by and large, at all events as he 
appears in the books written by his countrymen, is perhaps at 
best half a savage—without religion he seems to be a whole 
one, though with a veneer of civilization. Tolstoi is himself a 
wild man who places his dissecting table at the street-corner. 
It remains a dissecting table, nevertheless, in spite of its 
position. There are reasons which must occur to those in whose 
way it comes to read this novel as a matter of duty, why 
many men who have admired Tolstoi hitherto, and who still 
admire books very much worse than this, both by reason of their 
motive and because of the literary charm which they throw over 
a mass of intentional vileness, should grow squeamish over The 
Kreutzer Sonata and seek to cast it into the limbo of books un- 
readable. We know, indeed, of no reason why it should not be 
debarred from the general reader. It will not amuse, it cannot 
please, it would be better that it should not instruct. The 
dissecting table is for surgeons; the street-corner is not its place. 
Yet Tolstoi has laid open a real cancer; its stench is sickening. 
The trouble is that having exposed it he cannot cut it out. 
When a people who have once been Christian have lost their 
faith and sunk into semi-civilized savagery, they must endure 
the penalties of a second fall of man—greater than the first by 
so much as the grace of Calvary was greater than that of Eden. 
One says Russia; but in this sense Russia stands for a vaster 
space than is enclosed between its geographical boundaries. 

As pleasant a novel as we have read for many a day is 
Molly Elliot Seawell’s Throckmorton (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.) It is sparkling, cheerful, entertaining, and if it can 
hardly be said to have a moral or to teach any lesson, its senti- 
ment is healthy none the less. What the author describes as a 
Virginian prejudice against divorce may possibly, in its existing 
stage, be not much more than that, but it is the outcome of 
something better, and it still does duty as a breakwater against 
the advancing tide which has swept away so many desirable 
social pessessions from other parts of the country. 

The scene of the story is laid in Virginia; the time is a few 
years later than the termination of the civil war. People are 
still mourning everywhere the loss of their kindred and their 
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possessions. When Major Throckmorton returns to his native 
Severn, hoping to renew in middle life the pleasant relations 
he formed there in his youth, he finds that to have remained 
true to the allegiance he swore on entering the regular army 
was an offence unpardonable in the eyes of his early friends. 
They regard the scruple of honor which kept him true to the 
nation as treason against his native State. He is a pariah; he 
is put under taboo; people barely recognize him at church, and 
his dearest friend, Mrs. Temple, is ready to visit upon him the 
responsibility for the death of her son, for whom she intends 
that herself and her household shall be wrapped endlessly in 
funereal gloom. 

The Temple family are admirably well described, from the 
General down to Simon Peter, from Mrs. Temple to Delilah. 
Each has individuality, each has charm, all are comprehensible 
in their motives and their actions. Even little Miss Jacky, who 
“allus cotches de beaux” by a spell of which she is innocent 
and unconscious, and who is herself caught like a moth by the 
baleful flame of Temple Freke, belongs to the recognized order 
of things feminine. Judith is entirely admirable, and her little 
Beverley stands out with a distinctness which six-year-olds do 
not often attain in print. What is rarer in a woman’s novel, 
the men are real men, not women in disguise. Altogether, the 
book is a delightfully taking picture of Virginian life, drawn by 
an observer with a sharp eye, a sound heart, and a ready and 
incisive pen. It is written in fluent, colloquial and unaffected 
English. 

Mrs. Parsons’ Zhomas Rileton: His Family and Friends (New 
York: Catholic Publication Society Co.) is a most affecting and 
pathetic story. In style it is plain to absolute simplicity, and 
gains its only color from the matter it encloses. It is an English 
tale, the hero being a miner, a fine, handsome, stalwart fellow, 
newly married when one makes his first acquaintance, but a 
blasted wreck of humanity long before one leaves him. The 
story of his passage from despair to the love of Jesus Christ, 
and from that to the knowledge of the true faith of Jesus Christ, 
is told in such a way that the very bareness and poverty of Mrs. 
Parsons’ style come to assume almost the dimensions of premedi- 
tated and successful art. 

Mr. Appleton Morgan furnishes to the series called ‘“ Fact 
and Theory Papers,” published by N. D. C. Hodges (New York), 
an essay called Zhe Society and the “Fad,” in which he makes 
prominent the distinction he perceives between the raison d’étre 
of the Shakspere Society, of which he is president, and the 
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Browning Society, to which he would probably scorn to belong. 
The “young ladies’ magazine picturesquely called Poet Lore,” 
which furnished him the occasion for his essay, will doubtless feel 
complimented by the unexpected attention he has paid its 
coupling of Browning and Ibsen as “the only really dramatic 
authors of their century.” Mr. Morgan has some true things to 
say concerning the student of Mr. Browning who “ goes at him 
with pick and spade, just as a twenty-second century grammarian 
might do,” but who ought to be aware that in doing so he 
‘should not expect the yield he unearths to be any secret of his 
own century—anything not already his own property in common 
with Browning himself.” “ The’ student of Shakspere,” he adds, 
at all events if he belong to the New York Shakspere 
Society, is not bent, like the Browning “ faddist,” on a mere 
study of expression, but is “an antiquarian who has limited his 
researches to the age in which the modern institutions we prize 
most—art, manners, letters, society, the common law which pro- 
tects all these—were all springing to birth; of which institutions 
William Shakspere epitomized the very life, fibre, being.” Mr. 
Morgan holds that Shakspere, having put his meaning into 
perfectly intelligible words, and his meaning having endeared and 
commended itself to successive generations, it is his extourage 
which needs study, and which gains it because of his already 
secure hold on the human heart. His opinion of Browning, as 
may be surmised, is not so flattering, but we incline to believe 
it not less just. 

Dr. James M. Ludlow’s interesting historical novel of the 
times of Scanderbeg, Zhe Captain of the Janizaries, which was 
published four years ago by Dodd, Mead & Co., has been re- 
issued in a new edition by Harper & Brothers (New York). It 
is both entertaining and instructive. 

From Cassell’s Publishing Co. (New York) come Written in 
Red, by Chas. Howard Montague and C. W. Dyar; Vivier, of 
Vivier, Longman & Company, Bankers, by W. C. Hudson, and 
two translations from the French, Théophile Gautier's Juancho the 
Bull-Fighter, and An Artist's Honor, by Octave Feuillet. Mrs. 
Benjamin Lewis is the translator of Gautier, E. P. Robins that 
of Feuillet, and both renderings are made into easy and. correct 
English. The American novels belong to the class in which the 
detective flourishes in great force, and have no importance or 
interest as literature. Juancho is a study of the passion of love 
as it exists in the breast of a bull-fighter who is but slightly 
above the level of the beasts he torments in the ring. The book 
is intense but not offensive in a vulgar way; the heroine, Mili- 
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tona, is virtuous, and Juancho’s love is hopeless. But it ends in 
suicide, the bull-fighter allowing a bull to impale him on its horn 
in the presence of Militona and her husband. 

An Artist's Honor shows that the stream of Feuillet’s invention 
is running very low. Perhaps it was never very copious. His 
strength—a great strength, too—lay in his power to express the 
very essence of passion, stripped almost entirely of its accidents. 
He seldom wasted words; he was guiltless of padding; his 
stories contained few characters, few incidents, but each told for 
all that it was, worth. His books were not often healthy reading, 
although, so far as our personal knowledge of them goes, he 
was careful to avoid indecency, and, in honoring virtue, to trace 
it to its fountain-head in religious faith. In Zhe History of Sibyl 
he produced a masterpiece, and in his novel of four or five 
years ago, La Morte, he once more threw all his strength into 
the effort to show the natural effect of the denial of God and 
immortality upon the character and actions of intellectual 
women. But in the book now before us there is nothing to 
be commended save the old skill of handling and of concen- 
tration. The motive is, perhaps, the same as ever, but the 
result is not to be commended. As usual, not only with Feuillet 
but with almost every French novelist of the day, the climax of 
certain woes is inevitably suicide, either disgrace or guilt leading 
the faithless soul as surely to that end as they would bring the 
faithful, though guilty one, to repentance and to hope. 

Lucte’s Mistake (New York: Worthington Co.) is another 
translation by Mrs. J. W. Davis from the German of W. Heim- 
burg. Like its predecessors, it is healthful in sentiment, and will 
prove entertaining to young readers—especially if they have 
been kept as carefully as they should have been from more 
exciting forms of entertainment. The photogravure illustrations 
are very good. 

From Mr. Benjamin R. Tucker (Boston) comes a second trans- 
lation to which he puts his own name, 7he Rag-Picker of Paris, 
by Félix Pyat. The English of it is unlike that of his version of 
The Kreutzer Sonata, and we are unable to congratulate the 
translator upon his differing styles; or, for that matter, upon 
his selection of- authors. Zhe Rag-Picker of Paris is an exten- 
sion of the well-known drama of the same name, and was made 
by Pyat shortly before his death. It is a book so bad as to 
have absolutely no redeeming features. A portrait of the author, 
with wild, half-insane eyes and the hollow cheeks of nervous 
wear and tear, fronts the title-page. So much sympathy we 
have for the proletariat of any people, that the socialist who is 
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sane, even though he seem to us not well-advised as to the best 
remedies for admitted evils, is sure of a sympathetic study from 
us. But Pyat was not merely a wild man, like Tolstoi; he was 
more like a once rational animal who had lost most of his 
rationality. To him there appeared to exist no virtue except 
among the very poor, and seldom any even there. Nothing was 
sacred to him except his own fantastic notions. Even for the Sis- 
ters of Charity he had a stone, while the priesthood, the church, 
and God himself were targets which he bedaubed with mud and 
filth. Mr. Tucker, if he will allow us to say so, seems to have 
the ability, and ought to have the sense, to be in better busi- 
ness than that of translating Félix Pyat. There is no good to be 
done for socialism by the publication of such rottenness as this. 

But what, then, says the reader of the critical notices which 
appear as an advertisement of this novel, can have been the 
occasion or the motive of the praise bestowed on The Rag- 
Picker of Paris by such men as Heine and Sainte-Beuve? Their 
praise was bestowed on the drama, not on a novel which they 
never saw. The salient points of the play were such as fitted it 
perfectly for the melodramatic stage; it had the aid of great 
actors; it was adapted to the temper of an epoch at its culmi- 
nating point. In a drama full of action great gaps are left to 
the imagination, which fills them with its own materials and in 
accordance with its own laws. When Pyat elaborated a novel 
from his successful play, he took the contract for these gaps 
himself, and he filled them indiscriminately with the refuse of 
Parisian sewers. Let him who doubts this, and has the stomach 
of a scavenger, trace at his leisure the career of Pyat’s hero, 
Camille, whom he describes as having been kept pure and noble 
by his reverence for the memory of his mother, ‘‘a beautiful and 
good creature, a daughter of the French revolution,” who had 
learned to read in Emile, broken with the Bible, and given her 
son a Roman name. For a chapter or two the reader is able 
to keep the illusion that Pyat intends to illustrate false prin- 
ciples by true morality, but he is speedily undeceived. Take the 
Mazdegran episode for a characteristic specimen of the honor and 
purity which Pyat extols. And as to Father Jean, the virtuous 
rag-picker, what havoc is wrought on such verisimilitude to 
nature as the drama gave him by these merciless pages which 
draw out the sketch to full proportions! He abandons drink, he 
slaves for twenty years in ‘unselfish industry, in order to protect 
and aid the virtuous Marie; and to what purpose? His hands 
are as useless and his pockets as ill-lined in her behalf as 
though he still spent all. his gains for brandy; he saves her at 
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last by trickery; he reaches the climax of unselfish virtue, as 
Pyat understands virtue, when he throws himself into the Seine 
to spare his adopted child, in her new riches, the shame of 
having a rag-picker for a friend. As far as details go, it is true 
there are many French novels still more offensive than this one, 
but for utter rottenness of conception, and thoroughly wrong- 
headed notions as to what makes for truth and purity, we do 
not know the equal of Zhe Rag-Picker of Paris. 

Mr. W. E. Henley’s Views and Repiews—Literature (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons) have an entertaining quality 
which is somewhat out of proportion with the weight one 
attaches to the judgments they express. True, many of these 
brilliant little essays manage to evade a deliberate judgment on 
the authors they are concerned with. Mr. Henley’s ordinary 
method ‘is to condense in a few pungent sentences the opinions 
of those who unduly admire a novelist or poet; then, he sums 
up what the too censorious have to say about him, and finally 
endeavors to swing like an exhausted pendulum to the just 
middle between these two extremes. Ordinarily we find that our 
personal preferences go with him, but not always. Scales and 
balances, so necessary when one has weighing to do, must yet 
be changed to suit the different products which are to be 
weighed. The hay-scales are for hay, the apothecaries’ weight 
for drugs. Why may not one swallow his Dickens almost whole, 
and yet have an unbounded stomach for his Thackeray? Why 
should even a Tory, in professing admiration for the Disraeli 
novels, find it essential to “’eave a ’alf brick” at Gladstone, stand- 
ing inoffensive by? One would like to submit Mr. Henley to 
the penalty of reading, say Eudymion, or even Coningsby, aloud 
to some other reviewer of kindred politics and equal discernment, 
as a test of Lord Beaconsfield’s claims to consideration on the 
purely literary side. What yawns! what interchange of furtive 
- smiles! The augurs bending solemn faces and crossing glances 
over the sacrificial entrails would be like it. 

Mr. Henley is, nevertheless, not only a most readable writer, 
but an ordinarily trustworthy judge. Take the papers on Balzac 
and the elder Dumas, for instance. He is often so delicately true 
in his appreciations that one not only renders him the testimony 
of entire acquiescence concerning the author whom he is prais- 
ing—and it is in praise that Mr. Henley, to his own praise be 
it spoken, is most felicitous—but longs to know how some chief 
favorite of one’s own would fare at his hands. So it was that 
we came with great pleasure to the brief words in which, while 
writing of Austin Dobson, Mr. Henley found his only occasion 
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to rank Coventry Patmore. He has been praising Dobson for 


‘‘a certain artistic good breeding whose like is not common in 
these days. We have lost the secret of it: we are too eager 
to make the most of our little souls in art, and too ignorant to 
do the best by them; too egoistic and ‘individual,’ too clever and 
skilful and well informed, to be content with the completeness 
of simplicity. Even the Laureate was once addicted to glitter for 
glitter’s sake; and with him to keep them in countenance there 
is a thousand minor poets whose ‘little life’ is merely a giving 
way to the necessities of what is after all a condition of intel- 
lectual impotence but poorly redeemed by a habit of artistic 
swagger. The singer of Dorothy and Beau Brocade is of an- 
other race. He is the ‘co-mate and brother in exile’ of 
Matthew Arnold and the poet of Zhe Unknown Eros. Alone 
among modern English bards they stand upon that ancient way 
which is the best: attentive to the pleadings of the Classic 
Muse, heedful always to give such thoughts as they may breed 
no more than their due expression.” 


One finds this high praise even while reflecting that it might 
well have been more than a trifle higher. Has either Austin 
Dobson or Matthew Arnold, whatever the admitted perfection of 
their form, ever so completely crystallized sound and sense, 
high thought and deep feeling as Coventry Patmore has done 
in “ The Toys,” in ‘‘Legem Tuam Dilexi,’ in “The Day after 
To-morrow,” and “Wind and Wave” ? 

We commend Mr. Henley’s brief essay on George Eliot to 
the study of her more extravagant admirers. It leaves something 
to be said, of course; on the credit side, but, on the whole, 
the smile it causes is sympathetic. We quote its final para- 
graph, which Mr. Henley calls “ Appreciations,’ though leav- 
ing his reader in some doubt as to how many of them he 
is personally responsible for: 


“Epigrams are at best half-truths that look like whole ones. 
Here is a handful about George Eliot. It has been said of her 
book—(‘ on several occasions’)—that ‘it is doubtful whether they 
are novels disguised as treatises, or treatises disguised as novels’ ; 
that ‘while less romantic than Euclid’s Elements, they are on the 
whole a great deal less improving reading’; and that ‘they seem 
to have been dictated to a plain woman of genius by the ghost 
of David Hume.’ Herself, too, has been variously described as 
‘An Apotheosis of Pupil-Teachery’; as ‘George Sand plus 
Science and minus Sex’; as ‘ Pallas with prejudices and a corset’ ; 
as ‘the fruit of a caprice of Apollo for the Differential Calculus.’ 
The comparison of her admitable talent to ‘not ihe imperial 
violin but the grand-ducal violoncello’ seems suggestive and is 
not unkind.” 
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‘THE GREEKS AT OUR DOOR.” 


IT is told of a famous Virginian that he once called on a lady, who enter- 
tained him during his visit by recounting to him her efforts to obtain food and 
clothing to be sent to some distressed Greeks whose miseries the newspapers 
had dwelt upon at great length; and she further displayed her generosity by 
signifying her willingness to have her caller share in the good work by making 
a liberal contribution. When the gentleman bade her good-by upon her 
hospitable threshold his eye fell on a group of half-naked, hungry-looking 
slaves of hers who stood in the grove awaiting her orders. 

“Madame,” said the great man, pointing to them, ‘“‘ the Greeks are at your 
door.” 

The circumstance and the speech have recurred to more than one of us 
when, after we had listened to some stirring appeal for aid for foreign missions 
or read some thrilling account of the work of devoted men in carrying the 
Gospel to the heathen, we chanced to glance out of our window and see passing 
by on the street ragged and degraded representatives of a race our ancestors 
brought from savagery, and for whom the light of Christianity has but shone in 
faint glimmerings. 

Doubtless it is a meritorious and heroic thing to preach the saving truths of 
faith to those who ‘“‘ sit in darkness” in distant lands, nor is it devoid of that 
element of adventure and danger which lends a fascination to otherwise most 
arduous work; but meantime what are we doing for the Greeks at our door? 

The negro question has occupied the attention of statesmen, has agitated 
politicians, has served as a hue and ¢ry to keep alive sectional animosities and 
party-strife for well-nigh half a century, and is likely to continue to do the same 
for many a year tocome. But serious and perplexing as is the problem in its 
civil and social aspect, there is another phase of it which must seem of vastly 
more importance to those who believe that in each one of these ignorant de- 
scendants of the African savage there dwells an immortal soul on which God 
himself has seen fit to impress his own image and likeness. 

To us of the South it has seemed possible that the failure of the various 
Christian denominations to do any permanent and general work towards 
Christianizing the negro, may arise from their failure to understand the charac- 
teristics and needs of this puzzling factor in Southern life. The negro is intensely 
religious, and to their emotional and reverential minds nothing, if we may so 
phrase it, seems more natural than the supernatural. Their belief in an 
Almighty and all-pervading power is implicit, and they recognize in every 
phenomenon of nature some direct manifestation of an awful and mysterious being. 

‘* Miss F.,” said one of them to me in awe-struck tones during a recent 
thunder-storm, ‘‘ what does you b’lieve ’bout dat lightnin’? Some fokeses says’ 
de heat ’casions it, but doan you b’lieve it’s de way Ole Marster has to show 
hisse’f to us? An’ seem lak ter me it’s er mighty gre’t sin fer we all ter keep on 
workin’ while de storm is on, ’ca’se it’s same ez tellin’ de Lawd we an’t payin’ 
him no ’tention.” 

The spirit world is around them, and they are constantly on the look-out for 
visitors from it; few of them who have not had personal communication with a 
‘*harnt.” Even the lower animals are to their imaginations endowed with certain 
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human and often superhuman qualities; and Uncle Remus, in the well-known 
stories of Mr. Joel Chandler ‘Harris, believed more than half of the tales he 
told by his cabin-fire concerning the cunning and the scheming of ‘‘ Brer 
Rabbit” and ‘‘ Brer Fox.” 

Nothing can exceed their reverence for the Bible except, perhaps, their 
misapprehension of it. As I write there rises before me the memory of an 
earnest little girl who aired her erudition and gratified her oratorical instincts by 
reading and expounding some chapter of Holy Writ to a circle of rapt and 
admiring listeners, whose dusky faces, full of emotion, and whose groans and sighs 
of assent and approval, might have furnished inspiration to a much less youthful 
preacher. But to an older mind the elation of such instruction would be swallowed 
up in the sadness which must come when one realizes that these blessed teach- 
ings of the Holy Spirit are ftaken as a license to sin and an encouragement of 
superstition to the majority of the colored people of the South. 

They would have delighted the soul of Calvin himself by the views they hold 
concerning predestination. ‘‘Once on the elect bench, always there,” the 
‘‘converted”” will tell you, and they will glory in their freedom under the 
blessed law of grace; yet their exercise of this liberty is of so peculiar a kind 
that whenever there is a great revival and plentiful getting of religion at one of 
their churches the white people in the neighborhood find it advisable to double- 
lock their chicken-coops, set nightly watchers to protect their water-melon 
‘* patches, ” and put spring-guns at their barn-doors. 

Those who know the negroes best will agree in the statement that there are 
few of them who will not steal, especially articles of food and drink; fewer still 
who have any idea of the meaning of personal purity, and almost none who will 
not lie. That wholesome check which we call public opinion does not operate 
against these vices; a man who has been sent to the penitentiary or a woman 
who has given birth to illegitimate children loses no prestige among his or her 
associates. ‘‘ By their fruits you shall know them” is a means of recognizing 
the followers of Christ which is wholly disregarded by the negroes. The Gospel 
of Works has yet to be preached to the colored man. Is the picture so dark as 
to appear exaggerated? It is bright beside the reality. And is there no remedy 
for this deplorable spiritual condition of millions within our gates? Is there no 
room in the Church of Christ for these souls for whom Christ died as surely as 
he did for the greatest saint in the calendar? ' 

Modern writers on education lay greater and greater stress upon the fact 
that impressions reach us through the senses, and they deduce from this the 
law that true education‘must begin with the cultivation of the senses, with ap- 
peals to them in various ways. Thus the teaching world is beginning to see what 
the Catholic Church recognized more than eighteen hundred years ago, when she 
began the formation of her soul-lifting liturgy, and surrounded it with all that 
is calculated to attract the eye and please the ear; when by the plentiful use of 
whatever was beautiful and good in nature or in art-she told her children that 
nothing was too precious to be cast at the feet of her Lord. She has shown 
herself through the ages as able to meet the needs of the ignorant barbarian as 
she was to satisfy the longings and silence the doubts of an Augustine, and she 
alone has within her those elements which are necessary to impress and instruct 
the negro and to permanently benefit the spiritual condition of these people, who, 
in a dark-lantern sort of way, already believe in Him from whose sacred lips the 
church received her commission to ‘‘ teach all nations.” 

There is no denying that the conversion of the negro will be attended by 
innumerable difficulties. A drawback to the advancement and diffusion of the 
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faith even among white Americans is the fact that so many of our priests, earnest 
and pious though they be, are foreigners and fail to understand and to appreciate 
the character of the people around them. These priests are utterly at sea in 
dealing with the negro; and besides, valuable as precept is, instructive as a simple 
and earnest sermon may be, precept and preaching will not do the work; the indi- 
vidual must be reached. A Presbyterian minister, whose success in reclaiming 
street-arabs and notoriously bad boys of every class has been phenomenal, was 
asked by a fellow-minister the secret of his great influence over them; whereupon 
he declared that the Bible had taught it to him, for our Lord /émited the num- 
ber to ¢hree when he promised to be in the midst of those gathered together in 
his name; and following this novel interpretation of Scripture, the missionary 
declared that he never left a place until he had had opportunity to talk privately 
with each boy within his reach, nor did he ever allow the number at one inter- 
view to exceed two. His preaching, he added, was well-nigh useless except as 
a first attraction. 

Whatever we may think of the good man’s orthodoxy as an interpreter of 
Scripture, we must see the reason and good sense in his practice, for, save the 
direct grace of God, there is nothing so potent to produce a lasting and effective 
change of life as a heart-to-heart talk with one who earnestly and tenderly seeks 
a soul’s salvation, and this is what every priest accomplishes in the sacrament of 
Penance. 

There is one way to catch the attention of the negro—offer him an education ; 
and the surest means of reaching them would be the establishment of free 
schools for both sexes. The industrial element should enter largely into 
these, and the girls should be first provided for. As I have said before, there 
is no idea of personal purity among them; scarcely one colored girl in twenty 
reaches the age of eighteen without being acquainted with vice, and so long as 
this state of morality exists among the women, it is useless to attempt to elevate 
the race. Yet it will exist until the women are sufficiently paid for their daily 
labor as servants to, in some degree, render them independent ; and still, so in- 
efficient and negligent are they, that it requires three of them to do what one 
competent servant could accomplish with ease, and therefore it is impossible 
to pay them any but small wages. If there could be established schools where, 
at the same time that they were hearing the truths of faith and, by God's help, 
were becoming good Catholics, they could be trained to be neat and efficient work- 
ing-women, self-supporting and self-respecting, a long step forward would have 
been taken. No fear that they would fail to find good homes and good wages — 
though an employment bureau should be attached to each school for the purpose 
of securing these—for so widespread is the need of competent domestics in the 
South it would be impossible to meet the demand for them. With religious 
education and industrial training there would not be in the world better nurses 
for children, or better cooks and laundresses, than the negro women; as it is, the 
problem of servants is appalling even the bravest of Southern housekeepers. 

Truly, this would seem a pitifully small beginning for so great a work as the 
conversion of millions; but Catholics are generous, one school would grow into 
many ; wherever a school was there would be a chapel, to which the older negroes 
would come, from curiosity at first but afterwards from a nobler motive. And 
thus, humbly and slowly, a foundation would be laid, and some future genera- 
tion might behold the Southern negro, once a slave bodily, still worse than a 
slave spiritually, at last a free man with that glorious freedom which is promised 
when we are assured that ‘‘ the truth shall make you free.” 


F. C. FARINHOLT. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 
GOVERNMENT (General). 
Library of Congress, Ainsworth H. Spofford, Librarian, 590,000 volumes. 
State Department Library, 50,000 volumes. 
Treasury Department Library. 
Interior Department Library, 9,000 volumes. 
GOVERNMENT (TZechnical). 
Library of the Surgeon-General’s Office, 200,000 volumes ; Medical. 
Patent-Office Library, 100,000 volumes ; Scientific, Practical. 
Library of the Museum of Hygiene, Navy Department ; Medical, Hygienic. 
Library of the Ordnance Bureau, War Department. 
Library of the Smithsonian Institution ; Scientific. 
Library of the National Museum; Scientific. 
CATHOLIC (exclusive of parochial, sodality, and convent libraries). 
Library of Georgetown University. 
Library of Carroll Institute, 621 F St., N. W., N. T. Taylor, Librarian, 
3,500 volumes. 
Library of St. Matthew’s Institute, 1424 K St., N. W., 700 volumes. 
Library of Georgetown Catholic Union, 264 High St., Georgetown, T.R. 
Fullalove, Librarian, 800 volumes. 
SECTARIAN. 
Library of the Scottish Rite, 1007 G St., N. W. 
Masonic Library, Masonic Temple, 2,450 volumes. 
Oddfellow’s Library Association, Z. W. Kissler, Librarian, 5,000 volumes. 
Protestant Y. M. C. A., 1406 New York Ave., 1,000 volumes. 
OTHER LIBRARIES. 
Peabody, 3233 Q St., Frank D. Johns, Librarian. 
High School, Dr. F. R. Lane, Principal, 10,000 volumes. 


The total number of volumes in these libraries is said to be about 1,100,000. 

The Congressional Library receives, under the copyright law, two copies of 
every book published in the United States. It contains large numbers of Cath- 
olic works published in foreign countries or before the above-mentioned law took 
effect. It is an interesting fact that several years ago the Catholic philanthro- 
pist and scholar of this city, Dr. Toner, donated to it his private library ot 
25,000 volumes, which are, we believe, to remain together under the name ot 
the Toner collection. The Law Library of the Supreme Court, a branch of the 
Congressional Library, is under the charge of Assistant-Librarian Hoffman, who 
is a Catholic, like several of the other assistant-librarians of Congress. 

The State Department Library is designed especially for the use of the 
diplomatic service, and consists largely of works on history, biography, and 
international law. It has a few thousand books of poetry and general literature, 
with a sprinkling of Catholic authors, among whom we notice Coventry Pat- 
more, Marion Crawford, and W. H. Mallock. A large section is devoted to the 
history of England. Almost every name is there which one could suggest: 
Macaulay, Ranke, Pearson, Green, Martineau, Mahan, Hallam, May, Adol- 
phus, etc., ad infinitum ,; but good old Dr. Lingard is conspicuous by his ab- 
sence. Stranger yet, the librarian, thoroughly qualified as he is by education 
and culture to preside over so fine a collection, had never heard of such a 
person! A cursory examination of a History of England from 1830 to 1874, by 
the Anglican clergyman Molesworth, was repaid by the discovery of a very kind 
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and appreciative discussion of the Oxford movement, and of Cardina] Newman, 
its great leader. 

Although we were assured that religious controversy was rigidly excluded, 
one of the historical alcoves is adorned with a work on Romanism as it Works in 
Ireland, written, mirabile dictu, by Martin O’Sullivan, D.D. 

In the section of French history we observed the memoirs of the Abbé 
Georges, and works of Lamartine, Droz, De Tocqueville, and Dulaure. 

Two thousand dollars a year are appropriated for enlarging the diplomatic 
library, and any surplus is expended at the end of the fiscal year in the purchase 
of miscellaneous works of poetry and fiction. 

The Treasury Department Library has several of Cardinal Newman’s works 
and a few other Catholic books, most of them purchased several years ago on the 
recommendation of a Catholic literary gentleman employed in the department. 

The library of the Interior Department has only a sprinkling of books by 
Catholic authors, and the librarian, Mrs. Mary Fuller, informs us that there is 
never any demand among the employés of that department, for whom it is 
designed, for distinctively Catholic works. Among those which I noticed were 
the poems of Father Ryan (purchased by direction of the late Secretary Lamar) 
and Aubrey de Vere, the novels of Marion Crawford, Kathleen O’Meara, Mrs. 
Admiral Dahlgren, Anna Hanson Dorsey, and Christian Reid, and several works 
by Brownson and Mallock. 

The library of the United States National Museum is for the exclusive use 
of the curators in charge of exhibits, and other scientific specialists; but one 
section is devoted to works on popular science, travels, etc., for the benefit of 
all the employés of the institution. The latter section is possessed of a number 
of works by Newman, Baimes, Mivart, Lilly, Gmeiner, Formby, Donoso Cortes, 
and Lord Arundel of Wardour, the gift of a gentleman whose Christian modesty 
I will not offend by naming him, as I would like to do, but who is one of the 
very foremost business men and dilettanti of the capital, and a most liberal 
patron of Catholic literature as well as of every other good work. 

The library of Georgetown University is very large and valuable, and a 
handsome and commodious hall is being fitted up in the grand new building of 
the Department of Arts and Sciences of that most ancient and renowned college 
of the Society of Jesus in the United States. A great Catholic banker has as- 
sumed personally the entire expense of this work, which will probably be be- 
tween. fifteen and twenty thousand dollars; and the magnificent collection is 
hereafter to be known as the Riggs Library. 

The library of Carroll Institute is well selected, and contains many rare and 
valuable books. Upon its shelves the original and collected works of Orestes A. 
Brownson, and such monuments of Catholic learning and chivalry as Kenelm 
Digby’s Ages of Faith and Broadstone of Honor, as well as the writings of our 
great American prelates, like Archbishops Spalding and Kenrick, and Bishops 
England of Charleston and Spalding of Peoria. Newman, Manning, Hecker, 
Mivart, Lilly, Ozanam, Montalembert, and scores of other names great in the 
annals of modern Catholic literature, are here, besides an extensive répertoire of 
controversial works, commentaries on the Holy Scriptures, and works of fiction, 
the latter including Thackeray, Lytton, Scott, Dickens, and Cooper, as well as the 
Catholic novelists. The prominent non-Catholic writers in other lines are by no 
means neglected, and the writings of the fathers of the Republic are deservedly 
prominent. The Institute has also a large collection of works of reference, 
government reports, and bound volumes of THE CATHOLIC WORLD and other 
magazines. 

The art of indexing and cataloguing is a very difficult one, and its import- 
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ance cannot be too much insisted upon. Many valuable libraries are disgraced 
by catalogues thrown together by inexperienced amateurs, who have no idea that 
anything more could be expected of them than a mechanical enrollment of the 
titles of volumes or authors. Happily, that of the Carroll Institute Library was 
prepared by a thorough master of the art, and no young librarian could study a 
safer and more perfect model. The Institute is indebted for this elegant catalogue 
to the skill of its former librarian, Major Edmond Mallet, well known throughout 
the United States and Canada as, next to Dr. Shea, the most accurate living au- 
thority on the early settlements and explorations of the great Northwest. 

The library of the Scottish Rite Free Masons is, as might be expected, the 
richest repository of works on occultism ‘of every form, including theosophy, 
spiritism, Rosicrucianism, alchemy, astrology, orphic and phallic worship, etc. 

The large circulating library formerly carried on by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of this city gradually dwindled down until within the past 
few years it has been represented only by a reference library of no great size and 
rather out of date. The most noticeable works which it contains are old editions 
of Appleton’s Cyclopedia, Rees’ Cyclopedia, and the Cyclopedia Americana, the 
complete works of De Quincey and Thomas Jefferson; the ‘‘ Evangelical Family 
Library,” Barnes’ /Vofes and other Scripture commentaries, and bound volumes 
of the American Biblical Repository, Bibliotheca Sacra, Blackwood’s Magazine, 
Atlantic Monthly, the New Englander, and the North American Review. The 
only works of an offensively Protestant character are D’Aubigné’s History of the 
Reformation, Bungener’s History of the Council of Trent, Gillett’s Life and Times 
of Fohn Huss, McCrie’s Reformation in Italy, McKinney’s Romanism at War 
with Governments and Public Schools, an anonymous work on the British 
Reformers, and a History of Persecution, by William Howitt, of the Society 
of Friends. The last-named we suppose to be the same who was the husband 
and early co-laborer of the more talented and famous Quaker writer Mary 
Howitt, who a few months ago, after returning from her memorable visit to Leo 
XIII., ended in the bosom of Holy Church a decade of true faith and spiritual 
joy, and a long life of literary activity. 

These anti-Catholic works are off-set by a set of Butler’s Lives of the Saints, 
the works of the apostolic Fathers, Agnes Strickland’s biographies of the Queens 
of England and Scotland, Lamartine’s History of the Girondists, and Snell’s 
Hints on the Study of the Sacred Books, besides several works by well-disposed non- 
Catholic writers, such as The Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles V., by William 
‘Stirling, and 7he Ancient Monasteries of the East, by Hon. Robert Curzon, Jr. 

It is probable that the Young Men’s Christian Association will soon greatly 
enlarge its collection of books and change it again into a circulating library. 

The library for the use of the railroad employés is under the charge of P. A. 
Byrne, who is a Catholic and a Vincentian Brother, though the proportion of 
Catholic books in the collection is not large. 

Your present correspondent hopes to make a careful study of these libraries 
in the interests of the Columbian Reading Union, and will see that its book-lists 
and other publications are placed in the possession of their officers. In the 
meantime he would suggest, as a powerful auxiliary to the work of the Union, 
the formation in each large city of a Catholic Librarians’ Guild, consisting of 
the librarians of all parochial, sodality, school, convent, and other Catholic 
libraries, and of the Catholic employés of non-Catholic libraries. Such Guilds 
could be of great local advantage, and might ultimately unite into a national 
Librarians’ Guild and be able to co-operate very effectively. 

Your obedient servant, 
U.S. COMMISSION OF FISHERIES. MERWIN-MARIE SNELL. 
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LEs AMERICAINS CHEZ Eux. Par Madame La Marquise de San Carlos De 
Pedroso. Paris: Librairie de la Nouvelle Revue, 18 Boulevard Montmartre. 


1890. 

There are a hundred little Americas in the great America. We, natives, 
can hardly be acquainted with all of them, and with the various kinds of Ameri- 
cans and their differing phases of life. - When we travel extensively in our own 
country we come among scenes and people which are more foreign to us than 
some parts of Europe. Of course, a foreigner can only describe some phases of 
American life with which he has become familiar. Madame La Marquise de 
San Carlos is a half-American by birth, and has lived several years in this 
country. 

What she has seen here she has observed intelligently, and describes in 
a very lively and picturesque manner. She is most completely at home and 
most successful in depicting fashionable life in New York City and the summer 
resorts of the gay world. ‘The life of the active men of business who belong to 
the social circles of the upper-tendom is equally well sketched. Besides these 
topics, which attract the attention of an American reader as likely to be pre- 
sented in some new light from the point of view of a foreigner, many others are 
lightly and graphically handled, which European readers will find new and 
instructive. The tone and spirit of the book are excellent, and it betokens not 
only a faculty of vivid and playful description of the surface of things in America, 
but also a power of serious thought and reflection, in the accomplished’ au- 
thoress. 


A CODE OF MORALS. By John S. Hittell. “Second edition, revised. San 
Francisco : The Bancroft Company. 


A small book with a big title. Mr. Hittell tells us in his preface that he has 
tried to do for his age what Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius did for theirs; that 
he has striven to appropriate the knowledge of our time and to put himself in 
harmony with its spirit. If Jeremy Bentham, Emerson, John Stuart Mill, Herbert 
Spencer and companions are the sole possessors of knowledge, he has appro- 
priated largely. He is entirely in harmony with the spirit of the age he would 
teach. His ignorance of his being a harmonious note in the discordance of self 
is naive and amusing. 

Mr. Hittell, page 12, § 6, says our own enjoyment is the highest purpose 
and duty in life. On page 13 of the same paragraph: ‘fA large part of con- 
troversy is the result of differences in definition ”; and he contributes to contro- 
versy by saying on page 54: ‘‘ One of the common hopes and chief pleasures is 
to do something that will benefit all our fellow-men, including those to whom 
we are not bound by any tie of blood, personal acquaintance or country.” 
And again: ‘‘ Virtue is the only road to the highest pleasure in life.” 

Mr. Hittell is tormented with the notion that our age needs to be counselled 
against fasting and flagellation. Again and again he exhorts us not to fast, not 
to scourge our ‘‘ holy bodies.” We can assure Mr. Hittell that his exhorta- 
tions are unneeded. Even the best of us are tittle given to practices of mortifi- 
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cation so highly commended by that great philosopher, Paul, the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. ° 

We are entreated most earnestly not to seek martyrdom. What a good’ 
opinion Mr. Hittell must have of the age to think an entreaty of this nature 
necessary! On this point the ‘‘ Code of Morals” tells us: ‘‘ You can do more 
good teaching that will please them ” (your neighbors) ‘‘ than by offending them 
so that they would at once burn, banish, or avoid you.” ‘‘Do not assert that 
you live for others, or that you love your neighbor as yourself. You do not and 
cannot.” Whata poor-opinion Mr. Hittell has of man! Wretched is the man 
who is not in himself a refutation of this dogmatic declaration. Unmanly as is 
this dogma, it did not originate with the author of a Code of Morals, nor does he 
himself believe it, for he tells us: ‘* When our action is to affect another, we 
should consider how, if he were in our place and we in his, noble justice would 
require him to treat us, and we should comply with that requirement.” Which 
cannot be done if we love not our neighbor as ourselves. 

§ 31, page 41, advocates murder, or it is meaningless. It says: ‘‘ Do not 
allow infants born blind, deaf, idiotic, monstrous or seriously deformed to: 
live.” 

§ 13 contradicts this Spartan measure; it declares: ‘‘Our obligations are 
greater to the weak than to the strong.” 

It is a foregone conclusion that Mr. Hittell should ordain that we ‘‘ require 
proofs that the recipients of our philanthropy are worthy of it.” Highly ad- 
visable this. Whilst we wait the proofs, the object of our charity may die or 
disappear. In either case we are so much in pocket. If the good God were a 
modern philanthropist where would we and Mr. Hittell be? ‘If all the 
world got their deserts, who’d escape a whipping?” asks Shakspere the philosc- 
pher. 

The book abounds in quotations from Franklin, whose philosophy is Mr. 
Hittell’s high-water mark. Maxims good as far as they go, but how short is 
their distance! Maxims closely followed that may bring a man to a certain 
material prosperity, but at the sacrifice of how much that is gentle, ennobling, 
and of a good heart! 

Like all self-constituted teachers, the author of this Code of Morais is no- 
thing if not dogmatic and contradictory, less than nothing if not self-sufficient. 
There is nothing new that is elevating in his code, there is much to dishearten,. 
much to be sorry for. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY (Stonyhurst Series). General Meta- 
physics. By John Rickaby, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 


The author has,endeavored to produce—and we think he has succeeded—a 
common-sense metaphysics which would approve itself to the most thorough 
philosophic analysis, and at the same time bring it into comparative popularity. 
Not being productive of tangibilities in the shape of dollars and cents, meta- 
physics have been unpopular; unpopular, too, for the abuse they have suffered 
in the hands of writers whose speculations at the best have been opaque. Gen- 
eral metaphysics, as treated in the Manual, takes for its task to assign the uni- 
versal ideas of Being, Existence, Cause and Effect, and so on, a clear signifi- 
cance, which secures consistency throughout the whole treatise, and the author 
carefully refutes all erroneous opinions. In this way he has made it apparent 
that the science, instead of being mystical or unreal, is little more than a pains- 
taking attempt to make clear to the mind its own every-day conceptions, not 
by means of some deeply penetrating intuition to which the common run of 
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mortals can lay no claim, but by a patient exercise of the common understand- 
ing. However unavoidable, it is*to be regretted that so large a portion of the 
discourses goes to setting aside misconceptions and correcting false impressions. 
Nevertheless, the author has performed his huge task in a manner that enforces 
the lesson, ‘‘ There is much art in simplicity.” 


INSULA SANCTORUM ET DOCTORUM; OR, IRELAND’S ANCIENT SCHOOLS 
AND SCHOLARS. By the Most Rev. John Healy, D.D., LL.D., M.R.1A., 
Coadjutor-Bishop of Clonfert, Commissioner for the Publication of the 
Brehon Laws, ex-Prefect of the Dunboyne Establishment, Maynooth Col- 
lege. Dublin: Sealy, Bryers & Walker, M. H. Gill & Son; London: 
Burns & Oates; New York: Sold by the Catholic Publication Society Co. 
A charming book, full of delightful reading in lucid English, not a few 

strong periods, much of metonymy, little of metaphor, never antithetical, 
and yet withal, at times, an unfortunate air of special pleading, too much ot 
what is legendary, and not enough of hard facts. A tremendous amount of erudi- 
tion displayed in monastic and folk-lore, a hearty and just appreciation of the 
noble men and women who made Ireland a land of saints, leave the author 
too insufficient space in which to reveal to our nineteenth century gaze the fer- 
tilest fields of Irish scholarship. A perusal of the book made us most intimately 
acquainted with the heroes who sanctified Ireland, but it has made us no better 
acquainted with the same heroes who made it a land of schools and scholars 
than we were before. That is to say, one side of these men has been for 
centuries enveloped in the clouds of mysticism, and we believe the learned 
author has failed to pierce their envelopment. ; 

In spite of its bulk, the book will have, and ought to have, a large circle of 
readers. It cannot fail to endear itself to many’a loyal heart, and will pall on 
none. It is not, however, what its second title claims it to be, a history of Irish 
schools and scholars. 


AN EssAy CONTRIBUTING TO A PHILOSOPHY OF LITERATURE. By Brother 
Azarias, of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. Sixth edition, revised 
and enlarged. New York: P. O’Shea. 


This is a revision of a work already noticed in our pages. It claims to be 
an essay and itis much more. It is in itself a philosophy; a philosophy, to quote 
with the author from Dr. Brownson, ‘‘ of no particular school.” It is original 
enough to be called Azarian, and little exception can be taken to the author’s 
principles or views. © His definition of Literature is the only one that has come 
near to satisfying us. We say this because we feel gratefub to the philosopher 
for having given form and body to what we have felt but could not express. We 
thank him, too, for having touched fiction with a kindly, reverent, and loving 
hand, for we take fiction to be a high development of literature in our age ; some 
place it above poetry pure and simple, for every true work of fiction contains 
a poem of the heart and soul of man. 

We owe so much of gratitude to the Philosopher of Literature that it is with 
real pain we take exception to one of his remarks. Ina passage of beauty he 
speaks of Shakspere’s healthful balance of soul, and says: ‘‘ There is joy running 
through the pages of Walter Scott as refreshing as the morning dew,” and then 
contrasts this soul-balance, this joyousness with the “‘ nightmares of Poe,” going 
on to say, ‘‘It is not the whole man who speaks ; it is passion, prejudice, ex- 
_ aggerated feeling.”’ 
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Poe was passion personified; he was an evocation of passion. Passion feels 
deeply and is exaggerated only as compared with the barrenness of feeling in dis- 
passion. And what is natural, as deep feeling is to passion, is not exaggeration ; 
and exaggeration is lacking in truth, and what lacks truth is not natural, for nature 
is alwaystrue. What has been felt by one man, it is perfectly natural another man 
should feel, the conditions given him that evoked the feeling at first. There is a 
depth of passionate despair in ‘‘ The Haunted Palace” and in ‘‘ The Raven, ” as 
there is a height of, passionate love in the ‘‘Helen” that has been seldom 
touched or reached. Neither the despair nor the love is exaggerated, for Poe not 
only felt every word’he uttered, he felt more that was beyond utterance. 
Passion if it be real, and it is not denied that Poe’s passion was real, is always 
beyond its completest utterance. Poe's utterances are an exaggeration, as the 
full flower is an exaggeration of the bud. ‘‘The soul-response cannot be 
healthful.” A passion in itself may not be healthful to its possessor ; it may be 
health-giving, and therefore healthful, to the one who analyzes the workings of 
passion, as one must do who would understand Poe’s utterings. The lesson of 
temperance in ‘‘ The Haunted Palace,” that of purity in ‘‘ The Raven,” are 
healthful indeed, none more so. 

**It is not the whole man who speaks.” The whole man spoke in Poe. 
To recur to the poems we have taken as typical of all the man wrote, in one we 
have virgin love (‘‘ Helen”) and little else. 

Is not this the whole of many a youth, and not a worst whole by any means? 
In ‘** The Raven” a man whole and entire, albeit not the best manner of man, 
has lost purity; he regrets it, he despairs for it, he hopes, in a blind way but 
still he hopes, for a purification. And he cries out his implication, in words that 
burn, as no word burns not lit by passion: ‘* Youth, if you would have peace, if 
you would rejoice in the eternal hope, keep your soul clean.” 

The inherent vitality that has kept Poe living, that year by year has brought 
him into juster and higher appreciation, forbids any such generalization as the 
‘nightmares of Poe.” 

Brother Azarias says something most appropriate to that of which we have 
been speaking, says it so much better than we could say it, that we here repro- 
duce it: ‘‘ Prim phrasings may be good; but the thought that burns for utter- 
ance does not express itself in prim phrasings. It sweeps through the soul, 
making a music all its own, in language possessing a rhythm and force all its 
own.” 

We have not meant “to find fault,” ‘‘ to pick flaws.” We have but offered 
our little strength to help remove an unconsidered obloquy thrown into a para- 
graph to balance a period. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL TECHNICS: A Hand-book of Manipulation and Ex- 
perimentation for Teachers of limited experience, and in Schools where 
Chemistry must be taught with limited appliances. By George N. Cross, 
A.M., Principal of the Robinson Female Seminary. Boston: Silver, 
Rogers & Co. : 


The office of this little book is expressed in its title. There has been no 
attempt, the author says, to write a text-book of chemistry. No effort has been 
spared to make all statements and definitions brief. By this something of clear- 
ness has been lost, not to an expert, but to one inexperienced, and for such the 
book has been written. There is no doubt the book will be serviceable to many, 
but we fear that, like too many of our text-books, it tends to a fostering of what 
is eminently a fault of our times, superficiality. 


‘ 
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SELECT MANUAL FOR THE MEMBERS OF THE SODALITY OF THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN Mary. Affiliated to the Mother Sodality in Rome. Baltimore : 
Foley Brothers. 


This excellent manual is a collection of the various offices and prayers 
used by the Sodalists of Mary, to which are added an exceptionally fine collec- 
tion of hymns, the rules and constitution of the sodality, and a concise, well- 
worded account of its origin. It compares more than favorably with other 
manuals of its kind, and it is worthy of notice that the Office of the Blessed 
Virgin is in large, clear print, and that there is an index in alphabetical order. 
Both the compiler and the printer deserve the gratitude and prayers of all good 
sodalists. 


WREATHS OF SONG FROM FIELDS OF PHILOSOPHY. Dublin: M. H. Gill 

& Son. ‘ 

We know of nothing with which the Wreaths of Song is comparable un- 
less it be the wonderful poem entitled ‘‘ Aminta.” Like the work of his Grace 
of Halifax, it is for the ‘‘ cultured few.” Wreaths of Song is dedicated to the 
students of the author. No doubt they will appreciate the compliment paid 
their understanding. In one of the flowers of the wreath, called ‘‘ Through the 
Glen,” is a fine epitome of the entire garland: 

‘*No view to the left, no view to the right, 
But little before or behind; 
Yet again and again this glen to sight 
Shows glorious of its kind.” 


NEW PRIMER; NEW FIRST READER; NEW SECOND READER. By Rt. Rev. 
Richard Gilmour, D.D., Bishop of Cleveland. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago : Benziger Brothers. 

Nothing has been spared to make these Readers what they are, equal to the 
best in quality of illustrations, type, paper, printing, and binding. The matter 
for the lessons has been well selected ; the English such as our children should 
be accustomed to. As they are intended for Catholic schools only, their 
Catholicity is apparent throughout. 


A notice of the translation of Hettinger’s great work, Natural Religion (Fr. 
Pustet & Co.), is unavoidably postponed. 
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WE have many evidences that this department of the maga- 
zine is appreciated by our readers. It has done within the past 
few months a great deal of good. If it accomplished nothing 
more than the establishment of a better understanding between 
our readers and the Publisher (and this it certainly has done), 
it would certainly justify this “new departure.” But it has done 
more: it has made the magazine known more widely through 
the means of sample copies; it has added to our subscription 
list; it has been the means of help to us through letters of 
suggestion and encouragement. We regret that these are so 
numerous that personal replies are impossible, but we are none 
the less grateful for the assistance they bring and the interest 
they manifest. Don’t let the summer heats bring drought on 
enthusiasm ; don’t send in your subscription without a word or 
two of some kind, even though it be a good-natured growl. 

Pam 

And speaking of growls reminds the Publisher that he has 
certain privileges in this direction, and he takes this place on 
the page to make use of them. He growls, not because it’s 
August, not because he is bad-tempered, but because he is good- 
natured, and wants to help some people to understand a thing 
or two more clearly. And for the sake of brevity and clearness, 
the Publisher will incorporate his growls in a series of “ Don'ts,” 
even though a recent article in these pages inveighed against all 
such forms of advice. These ‘‘Don’ts” have been printed here 
before, but, then, with some people it can be said, “ Millies 
repetita placet.” 

* 

Don’t—forget that THE CATHOLIC WORLD is a magazine 
and not a newspaper.’ Many MSS. come to this office contain- 
ing matter, such as local Catholic intelligence, etc., suitable only 
for a newspaper. 

Don’t—send dusiness letters to the editor, and don’t send 
letters on editorial matters to the business manager. 

Don’t—send checks, drafts, money orders, or registered letteis 
to any one but Rev. W. D. Hughes. 
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Don’t—wait till you receive a bill ,before you pay for your 
subscription. Luok at the printed label on your copy of the 
magazine; the date tells you when your subscription will expire, 
and it should then serve as a bill for the year zx advance. 
That’s the theory of the address label; it’s a beautiful theory. 

Don’t—fail to give your present address in full when you 
wish to have the magazine sent to a new address. Write 
your name and address in full on all letters. 

Don’t—be cross when mistakes occur. Like the organist in 
Texas, we’re “doing our best,” and if we do make blunders in 
spite of our efforts, remember that a little patience and a little 
care to explain matters clearly will do more than a_ thunder- 
storm to “clear the atmosphere.” 

« 

Another “Don't,” and a good one to bid good-by to 
growling: Don’t fail to look over the pages of this department 
next month. Unless we are very much mistaken, you'll find 
some very good news there—news of an enlarged magazine, 
uniform typography, and new departments; news, we hope, of 
increased prosperity and consequently of greater efficiency in 
this particular plot in the Lord’s vineyard, the cultivation of the 
truth through the Catholic Press. 


* 
* * 


In answer to an inquiry made by one of our readers we 
regret that we cannot give any definite information concerning 
the date of publication of Father Harper’s fourth volume of the 
Metaphysics of the Schools. From all we could learn we believe 
its publication has been indefinitely postponed. 

« 

A friend makes a valuable suggestion, which, while it is un- 
available for THE CATHOLIC WORLD, is worthy of consideration 
by our Catholic publishers. Miles Keon is known to American 
readers as the author of Dion and the Sibyls, a novel which was 
first presented to American readers in the pages of this magazine, 
and which has not been inaptly termed “a Catholic classic.” 
But he is also the author of a novel as yet, we believe, unknown 
in this country—Harding, the Money-Spinner.. We hope the 
suggestion will bear fruit, and that we may soon be able to 
announce the publication of the book in this department. 

* 
* * 


Mr. P. D. Murphy, 31 Barclay Street, New York, announces 
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the publication at an early date of a pamphlet entitled A Re- 
trospect on Events which made possible the late Baltimore Con- 
vention, and a complement to the same. By the Rev. E. A. M., 
of the Diocese of Vincennes, Indiana. 


The Catholic Publication Society Co. announce new editions of: 


Spiritual Retreats, by the late Dr. Porter, Archbishop of 
Bombay. 


Little Manual of the Third Order of St. Franets (third 
edition). ; 

The Love of God, Vol. Il. of the Works of St. Francis de 
Sales ; and 

A Life of the Blessed Thomas More. By the Rev. T. E. 
Bridgett, C.SS.R. 


Following the Guidon is the title of a new volume of army 
and frontier reminiscences, by Mrs. Elizabeth Custer, soon to be 
published by Harper & Bros. The same firm have just issued, 
in cloth and in their ‘ Franklin Square Library,” Walter Besant’s 
new novel, Armorel of Lyonesse. 

Benziger Bros. have issued the Principles of Anthropology and 
Biology. By the Rev. Thomas Hughes, S.J. 75 cents. They 
announce : 

The Rights of Our Little Ones. First principles on educa- 
tion in catechetical form. By the Rev. James Conway, 
S.J. 15 cents. 

The Sacred Heart Studied in the Sacred Scripture. By 
the Rev. H. Saintrain, C.SS.R. Translated from the third 
French edition, $2. 


D. Lothrop Co. have issued in the past month Zhe Hermit 
Island, a story of island life on the Maine coast, by Miss Kathe- 
rine Lee Bates, and new editions of Poets’ Homes, compiled by R. 
H. Stoddard and others; Uncle Titus and Swiss Stories, by 
Madame Spyri; and A Half Year at Bronckton, by Margaret © 
Sidney. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Mention of books in this place does not preclude extended notice in subsequent numbers. 


Les CritzRES THEOLOGIQUES: ‘La valeur de la raison dans le Catholicisme; L’Eglise 
enseignante ; les Conciles généraux ; le Pontife Romain parlant ex cathedra ; la croyance 
universelle ; l’'enseignement en forme positive; l'enseignement en forme négative; les 
préceptes doctrinaux ; la Tradition; la Sainte Ecriture ; l’Eglise, la Tradition, 1'Ecriture ; 
1'Eglise législatrice; avenir ; projets. Par le Chanoine Salvatore di Bartolo, docteur romain 
en théologie et en droit canonique, membre de 1'Académie de religion catholique de Rome, 
de l'Académie Royale des Lettres, Sciences et Arts de Palerme, et de la Société scien- 
tifique de Bruxelles. Ouvrage traduit de l'Italien par un prétre de l'Oratoire de Rennes, 
sur la seconde édition revue et améliorée parl'auteur. Paris: Berche et Tralin. (For sale 
by Benziger Bros.) 

ELEMENTS OF STRUCTURAL AND SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. For high schools and elementary 
college courses. By Douglas Houghton Campbell, Ph.D., Professor of Botany in the 
Indiana University. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Jesus OF NAZARETH: I. His Personal Character; II. His Ethical Teachings; III, His 
Supernatural Works. Three Lectures before the Y. M. C. A. of Johns-Hopkins Uni- 
versity, in Levering Hall. By John A. Broadus, D.D., LL.D., President of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF EVOLUTION. By John McCosh, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., ex- 
President of Princeton College. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF GENERAL GRANT. With an Account of the Presentation of the Portraits 
of Generals Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan at the United States Military Academy, West 
Point. By George W. Childs. Philadelphia: Collins Printing House. 

CARMEL IN AMERICA. A Centennial History of the Discalced Carmelites in the United 
States. By Charles Warren Currier, Priest of the Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 

PRACTICAL SANITARY AND ECONOMIC COOKING. Adapted to Persons of Moderate and 
Small Means. By Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel. The Lowell Prize Essay. New York: The 
American Public Health Association. 


PAMPHLETS. 

REFUTATION OF SOME CALUMNIES AGAINST THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Rev. James 
C. Byrne. The Catholic Truth Society. American Series, No, 1. 

How CATHOLICS COME TO BE MISUNDERSTOOD. A Lecture by Rev. Thomas O’Gorman. 
The Catholic Truth Society. American Series, No. 3. 

THE VAIL-BuRGEsS DEBATE. A Religio-Educational Discussion between O. F. Burgess, 
Minister of the M. E. Church, and Roger Vail, Vice-President of the Catholic Truth Society, 
With a Preface by. Rt. Rev. James McGolrick, D.D., Bishop of Duluth. The Catholic 
Truth Society. American Series, No. 2. 











